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BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 


WHEN ONE BECOMES ADULT, ONE CEASES 
* to bother about birthdays. And we con- 
fess we have only just remembered our 
own. For this is our birthday month, and 
we are now eight years old. We were a 
cimcult child, born, of quite 
impoverished but impeccably honest 
parents. During the war years, we passed 
through the hands of a series of able but 
harassed guardians, before we received 
the best education a magazine can have, 
under the distinguished tutelage of one of 
our finest critics and poets, Mr. Edgell 
Rickword. He really put us on our feet, 
and sent us out into the great world to 
seek our fortune. True, we have had our 
bouts of economic influenza, occasionally 
followed by a brief nervous collapse. But 
we have always recovered, and now enter 
upon our ninth year in better health and 
spirits than ever, thank you. 

Whatever the physiological periodicity 
of magazines, there can be no doubt that 
we have emerged from our stormy youth 
and achieved adult status, ready to hold 
our own with any of our contemporaries. 


MARCH, COMING IN LIKE A LION WITH 
gales and trumpet sun, is a good month 
for a birthday. It clears the germ-laden 
air and the post-influenzal depression 
which seems to have infected our intellec- 
tual atmosphere. Looking in the mirror 
of current literature, small wonder if 
mankind feels himself to be suffering 
from a formidable hangover. Graham 


Greene having persuaded us that we are 
inveterate and unregenerate sinners, 
Waugh having added to the portrait 
necrophiliac touches, Sartre diagnosing. 
our nature as a self-induced disease, here 
comes Aldous Huxley to designate us as 
lower than the apes. “Joy?” he 
exclaims, with audible scorn, “ But joy 
was murdered long ago!” 

Apparently so, but only in the sensi- 
bility of these writers. 


FoR LOSS OF FAITH AND CONFIDENCE, IN 
humanity and life, begins at home. The 
literature of disgust only reveals the 
neurotic hatred of the self. But this 
hatred can be infectious. Pessimism 
dangerously creates the conditions for the 
very doom it presages. And “it seemeth 
to me” as to Francis Bacon in 1605S, 
“that most of the doctrines of the phi.o- 
sophers are more fearful and cautionary 
than the nature of things requireth.” 

That is why we tend to celebrate, in 
this magazine, people who have not lost 
their capacity for enjoyment, nor the 
power to transmit it: whose views of the 
world and of their fellow-men are taken 
directly from their own experience, rather 
than at second-hand from the most recent 
fashionable theory. In this category 
Norman Douglas, Professor Barrows 
Dunham, Comenius and the March Hare 
in his crazy love-dance, all come together. 

A clean March wind to revive the 
spirit ! 
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JACK LINDSAY 


Mad as a Mareh Hare 


WHY IS A HARE MAD IN MARCH? THE 
zoologists have a simple answer. March 
is the mating season, and that is why the 
Hare then lets go, curvets, races, zigzags, 
doubles, leaps in air, and is generally 
madcap. In his rut he is reckless, driven 
by the spring-fury. March-madness is 
love in the blood. 

Certainly the Hare is a very prolific 
fellow, and breeds when hardly a year 
old. Hares produce several broods a 
year. There seems no problem then in 
the fact that the Hare stands as symbol 
of fertility-delight and the lunacies of 
love. But though there may be no 
problem, there is yet more than the 
zoologists think in the symbol. 

First, recall that the Hare was the 
obvious form a witch took, in medieval 
eyes. ‘The Hare is the most common 
disguise of the Witch in all the northern 
countries of Europe,” says W. Hender- 
son. The Hare leaping up 
from under your feet in the 
country-dusk was a startling 
creature, and the peasants 
knew him to be a familiar 
or a woman _ transformed. 
They even knew the rhyme 
that the witch said to get out 
of her hareskin: 


Hare, 
care, 
Lam ina hare’s likeness now, 
but I shall be a woman even 
now, 
hare, 
care. 


On Mayday the Irish kill all 
hares found among cattle, 
since they are really old 
women after butter; on May- 
day the Manxmen burn the 
gorse to chase out the hare- 
witches. The wizard Sir 
Michael Scott was turned into 
a hare by the witch of False- 
hope and hunted by his own 
hands. 

That reminds us that mad- 
ness was thought a form of 
possession; and so the Mad 
Hare is also Possessed 
Woman or Man, the witch or 
shaman. 

Look closer at the career- 
ing Hare as he goes in and 
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hare, God send thee 


hare, God send thee 


and shoulders of a hare.* 


out. His March-race is a sort of maze- 
dance, a labyrinth progress. 


He crawls and crosses with a thousand 
doubles ; 

The many musets through the which he 
goes 

Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 


So Shakespeare saw him with Warwick- 
shire eyes. And now at last we are truly 
on his trail. For we know the maze- 
dancer well, the inspired initiate who 
crosses a dangerous space, through spirals 
of which he alone holds the clue, cheat- 
ing the evil pursuer. A labyrinth to amaze 
his foes. 

The labyrinth is one of the very deepest 
and most widespread of the dynamic 
concepts of the primitive: variously a 
cave, a doorway, an impregnable Maiden 
Castle, a hopscotch-game, a  dance- 
movement, bowels. Its function is 


Saxon goddess wearing a chapron representing the head 


Decayed Intelligence, Antwerp, 1605, 


From A Restitution of 


essentially the same, whatever the 
application: to create a dividing space 
through which only the initiate can pass. 
Thus, we find it in the sand-patterns set 
at doors to give the houses of Lancashire 
good luck, in the apotropaic designs 
drawn before houses in South India, in 
the sand-drawings of the Malekulan 
Islanders which represent the dangerous 
transition from life to death, in the 
enclosing key-patterns of Greek art. And 
one basic relation is to the womb or 
bowels of the Mother, the cave-entry to 
the earth-entrails, the endless-line draw- 
ing of the Babylonian demon Humbaba 
who is made up of bowels. John Layard 
has shown two basic types of maze ritual- 
design—one “in which the body lay 
inside the labyrinth ” and another “ repre- 
senting the labyrinth inside the body:” 
where “ the path is said to lie through the 
middle of the body.” 

Well, then, we have found 
that the Hare in his March- 
madness is the dancer in the 
maze of initiation or rebirth. 
Where does that lead us to ? 
To the Moon, of course. 

Luna, the Moon is the 
alleged source of Madness, 
as the very word Lunacy 
testifies. She is also the great 
emblem of the mother-womb 
swelling and lanking again. 
It is therefore natural for the 
Hare (who lives in a winding 
hole in the earth) to dance out 


of his labyrinth into the 
Moonwomb; and that is what 
he does. 


In China everyone sees the 
Hare in the Moon. They 
trace the shape of a hare in 
the moon-markings. And this 
moon-hare is the alchemical 
compounder of the elixir of 
life. The Taoists call the 
white hare the servant of 
Ch’ang O, the Moon-queen. 
In Japan the moon-goddess 
Gwatten holds a moon with 
a hare in it. In India the 
moon-markings are again 
taken as a Hare, and this 
moon-hare is related to the 
Buddha. In Jataka tales the 
Buddha is incarnated as a 
hare, leaps into the fire 
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unhurt, and has his hare-image translated 
to the moon. In Ceylon a hare meets 
the Buddha, pities his hunger and leaps 
into the fire as food, but the Buddha sets 
him in the moon. 

In ancient Europe the Saxon goddess 
of Monday wore a cap-and-hood made 
of a hare’s head and bore a moondisk. 
Freyja, fertility-goddess, was attended by 
hares as train-bearers and light-bearers. 
In Central Europe the hare lays the 
Easter Egg, and Easter is a pre-christian 
moon festival. In Leicestershire people 
hunted the Easter Hare well into the 18th 
century, trailing a dead cat before the 
hounds. Harvest-finish and the dreaded 
cutting of the last swathe (which severed 
the living contact with childing earth) 
have been attended into our own day 
all over Europe, including the British 
Isles, by the ritual hunting of the hare 
out of the crops as the Cailleach, the Oid 


Woman, the Corn-spirit, the Earth- 
mother. In Galloway and Ayrshire the 
last piece of the harvest uncut 


is the Hare, and the cutting is the Cutting 
of the Hare. Similar Hare rites occur 
in Norway, Transylvania, Sweden, 
Holland, France, Italy. 

The Ancient Britons held the hare in 
high reverence. Czsar tells us they 
regarded its flesh as taboo; and when 
Boadicea wanted to raise her people, she 
used a hare-omen as most potent to 
inspire—letting a hare escape out of her 
dress. (The taboo still exists in North 
Scotland and West Brittany; and into the 
18th century the Welsh refrained from 
killing hares, calling them St. Monacella’s 
Lambs.) When- Arnold and his German 
hordes besieged Rome, a hare fled 
towards the wall before them, and the 
Romans were so panic-stricken that they 
surrendered at once. 

In North America, also, the Indians saw 


a hare in the moon-markings. Among the 
Algonquin the creative spirit, Michabo, 
was the Great Hare, a kind of Fool, 
a Shaman full of crinks and cranks. He 
founded the medicine-hut where he gave 
mantic dreams, and he invented writing. 
In Virginia the Indians knew of the 
Godly Hare’s House in a place at sun- 
rise, a blessed land of the dead. In Africa 
the hare is a prankish fool-figure, who 
put his mother in the moon. 

The hare as emblem of the inspired 
state, his ears and tail as the transmitter 
of inspiration, appear importantly nearer 
home. The Fool of our folk-rites, the 
shaman-poet in his last stages of break- 
down, carried a hare’s tail or wore a 
hare’s ears as the one obstinate ritual- 
survival of his original dithyrambic func- 
tion, his possessed miming of the struggle 
of life and death, sacrificial slaughter and 
resurrection. An observer in Shropshire 
during the last century saw the Fool in 
the folk-play, dressed in a paper mask 
and a cap of hareskin (with intact ears 
pointing upward), “playing all manner 
of megrims.” 

And so we find behind our simple 
rutting hare with his March-madness a 
strange and vast figure, the very leaping 
spirit of the quickened earth. The leaper, 
the fertiliser. The earthmother herself in 
powerful guising, the throbbing spirit of 
growth. The mother in her mysterious 
moon-shape, and the child in the mother. 
The maze-dancer, the possessed, the 
dance-leader through the time-space of 
crisis. 

The final revelation of the hare’s once 
august and exciting place in men’s 
thoughts is to be found in ancient Egypt, 
where the hieroglyph for Being was a 
Hare. Le Page Renouf and others have 
explored the matter and found Osiris 
as this hare. Osiris, fertility-god of 


Alice and the March Hare. 


Reproduced from the Pan Book edition of 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, by courtesy 
of Macmillan & Company, Limited, and 

Pan Books, Limited. 


rebirth, is pictured as the Man in the 
Sundisk; but behind his imperial sun- 
connections there is an earlier life in the 
moondisk. And behind his name unnefer, 
which came to mean Good Being, there 
lies the earlier meaning of Glorious Hare. 
And this Osiris Unnefer is the Opener of 
the Ways, the leader into the unknown— 
one with the maze-dancer who delivers 
his group from a pressing and pursuing 
evil and guides through the entangling 
confusion into a new life. 

In Osiris then, we touch the point 
where the Hare in the Moon becomes the 
Man in the Moon, where the scamper- 
ing hare becomes the dream-possessed 
prophet and the dance-leader. The 
spring-babe becomes the rutting male, 
and the male leaping in the fertility-dance 
becomes the god, and the god returns 


into life through the dream of the 
possessed shaman, and the shaman 
becomes poet and scientist. The hare- 


madness becomes a new sanity, a richer 
and securer ownership of the earth and 
its complex energies. 

This cycle of the hare, ending in a 
simple proverb and a good joke in Alice 
in Wonderland, is worth recalling; for it 
throws light backward over the processes 
by which man has become man, and it is 
not without its meanings for present and 
future. If the fool would persist in his 
folly he would become wise, said Blake. 
But it must be a folly of the right sort, 
precipitating a new and fuller conscious- 
ness of error and truth. A folly in which 
the love of earth is steadfast: that is what 
Blake meant by persistence. 


*Reproduced from The Lady and the Hare, by 
John Layard (Faber & Faber, 1946, 12s. 6d.), 
by courtesy of the publishers. 
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JOAN SIMON 


Education 300 Years Ago 


WHEN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL- 
boy—there were hardly any schoolgirls 
—entered the grammar school, he was 
immediately given a Latin grammar with 
all the parts of speech described in Latin. 
To this his nose was glued for the next 
six or ten years. If he could not, or would 
not, learn the rules and syntax by heart, 
he was sent to the whipping post. When 
he left school he could, in all probability, 
neither speak, write, read, nor understand 
Latin; let alone command his native 
tongue. All he was likely to have gained 
was a lasting hatred of books. If he pro- 
ceeded to the university he was soon 
floundering anew in a sea of rhetoric and 
disputations, in which he sank or swam 
according to his capacities. For the 
medieval attitude to knowledge was not 
one of inquiry and observation, it was 
entirely traditional. If you wanted to 
know how many legs a caterpillar has, 
you did not catch it and count. You went 
and looked up all the early Christian 
Fathers had ever written about cater- 
pillars, and what Aristotle wrote about 
caterpillars in Ancient Greece (or rather 
what his numerous commentators said 
that Aristotle had written). The subject 
would then be disputed with a weaith of 
allusion and an endless play of words, 
and in the end no one would be any the 
wiser. 

It is to this kind of learning that Milton 
refers when he complains that young 
students 

“ Having but newly left those Grammatic 
flats and shallows where they stuck 
unreasonably to learn a few words with 
lamentable construction, and now on the 
sudden transported to another climate to 
be tossed and turmoiled with their un- 
ballasted wits in fathomless and unquiet 
deeps of controversy, do for the most part 
grow into hatred and contempt of learning, 
mocked and deluded all this while with 
ragged notions and babblements, while they 
expected worthy and delightful knowledge.” 

John Wallis, the famous mathematician, 
never saw an arithmetic book until, on a 
brief vacation, he found his young 
brother, an apprentice, busy at his sums. 
He learned from him, and, he writes 

“This was my first insight into mathe- 
matics, and all the teaching I had. ... I 
did henceforth prosecute it at school and 
in the University . . . as a pleasing diver- 
sion, at spare hours. ... For I had none 
to direct me. ... For mathematics at that 
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time with us were scarce looked on as 
academical studies, but rather mechanical, 
as the business of traders, merchants, 
seamen, carpenters, surveyors of land, or 
the like.” 

Here were the old world and the new 
side by side. The world of the medieval 
universities, in which men spent a lifetime 
turning over the leaves of books and 
delivering interminable orations; and that 
of the new cities and ports from which 
men went out to navigate the seas and 
to trade and in which they carried on 
their craft or business. While the old 
world had its eyes fixed on the past it was 
through the activities of the new that 
science was born. The seamen needed 
guidance in their sailing and the compass 
was invented; on their voyages they noted 
astronomical and _ geographical facts 
which brought into question the funda- 
mental assumptions of the old learning. 
It was the same in other callings. Men 
began to investigate things, not merely 
play with words, to realise that it was 
from the observation of nature and the 
classification of facts that new knowledge 
could arise and be accumulated. 

But science could not advance so long 
as there was political and religious 
censorship and _ serious study was 
hampered, any more than trade and 
industry could deve'op while the royal 
power was used to tax the merchants 
and traders and uphold the old feudal 
economy. It was not until this power 
was challenged and Parliament met in 
1640, after an enforced break of over a 
decade, that the way was clear for the 
advancement of learning and educational 
reform. 

Then there was an _ unprecedented 
attack on the universities. Not only did 
the rising bourgeois class castigate them 
for the uselessness of their learning, their 
laziness, their corruption, their obscuran- 
tism, but also because they had become a 
lynch-pin of the hated ecclesiastical policy 
of Archbishop Laud. To the man-in-the- 
street it was they who had trained the 
churchmen, statesmen and administrators 
who had of late so grievously abused the 
trust of Parliament and people. For, 
since the Reformation, the universities 
and the schools had been under the close 
control of the Crown and the State 
Church and had been used as a political 
instrument; puritans had been persecuted 


and excluded and religious uniformity 
enforced. As soon as Parliament was in 
the ascendant it took measures to undo 
this policy and to demolish the whole 
structure of the Church of England; arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans and chapters, and 
the rest were abolished and their con- 
fiscated lands dedicated to State purposes 
and the “ advancement of piety and learn- 


ing.” Parliament now controlled the 
universities and schools, ejected the 
“scandalous and malignant” masters 


who had supported Laudian policy and 
replaced them by “godly and well- 
affected’ men. As the struggle continued 
and passed into civil war and later to the 
construction of the Commonwealth, 
prominent supporters of the Parlia- 
mentary cause gave much thought to 
creating a new kind of education for the 
new society they were fighting to establish. 

Once the battle was joined this country 
became a centre for all that was best in 
the European tradition. Men who had 
been driven from their own countries by 
the persecutions of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion looked now to England as a leader; 
so also did the English emigrants who 
had fled from Laud’s persecution and 
settled in colonies in America. The 
Reformation had spread in Europe a 
demand for universal schooling, since the 
reformed religion was grounded in the 
belief that every human being has the 
right to read the Scriptures. This concep- 
tion, allied with the attitude of the new 
science, brought a completely new 
approach to the educational process. It 
is best expressed by the great Czech 
reformer, Jan Amos Komensky, known 
as Comenius, who himself owed much to 
the great English populariser of science 
and founder of materialism, Francis 
Bacon. 

Comenius was a firm believer in 
universal education, for all classes and 
both sexes, and planned a common 
school for all children, followed by 
secondary and college education for those 
able to profit. But he was most revolu- 
tionary on the question of methods. 
Children should understand what they 
are expected to learn, he says, and not 
merely recite texts; their interest must be 
aroused and their individual differences 
taken into account. The first studies 
should be of things, not words; the native 
language should be used, and learning 


made easy and pleasant. Later children 
should study their own surroundings, 
their country, its way of life, its geo- 
graphy and politics. A more complete 
break with the current practice of 
memorising the rules of grammar and 
ancient texts in Latin, with frequent resort 
to force when the fare became too un- 
palatable, can hardly be imagined. 


The English reformers built on the 
foundations that Comenius had laid, for 
his work was made known here by his 
friend Samuel Hartlib, who was a great 
propagandist for educational reform. 
John Dury, another of the band of 
puritan reformers, developed these ideas, 
and William Petty, the scientist, and 
others added their contribution. Between 
them they envisaged a system of common 
schools covering the country, the founda- 
tion of special vocational schools to pre- 
pare for various trades, and_ the 


fundamental reform of grammar school: 


education and the universities. Since 
they believed that religion was a purely 
personal and spiritual affair, and that it 
was the duty of the State to educate all 
its members, they advocated control of 
the schools by Parliament and not by any 
Church. 


These ideas found ready acceptance, 
for since the Reformation the poor had 
been progressively excluded from the 
schools. The Leveller programmes and 
other petitions of the time often drew 
attention to the fact that many free- 
schools had been destroyed, and, in 
others, places criginally endowed for the 
poor had been usurped by the rich. Nor 
was there any form of education suited to 
the needs of the new middle class and of 
growing trade and industry; and the study 
of science and its application to social 
and industrial needs was a pivotal point 
in the reformers’ propaganda. As John 
Hall, poet and essayist and Fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, put it: 

‘““What better way to your profit, then 
to command abundance of fruitfull wits, 
which shall every day bud forth with some 
new invention, serviceable either to the 
necessities of the poore, or graver magnifi- 
cence of the Rich?” 

But it was not all plain sailing. First 
the civil war precluded reform, and later 
the Scottish and Irish campaigns and the 
war against the Dutch meant a cut in 
expenditure at home and postponement 
of reforms. After the establishment of 
the Commonwealth, Acts were passed 
encouraging the foundation of schools in 
Wales, the four northern counties border- 
ing on Scotland, and in Ireland, but 
similar legislation to cover the whole 
country was held up while controversy 
raged on the question of the future form 
of Church government. 


Meanwhile the universities were also 
being thoroughly purged. Cambridge had 
been dealt with in the early days of the 
war, as it was in a Parliamentary county, 
but Oxford had been the royalist head- 
quarters and had escaped reform so long 
as the King was alive. Finally the new 
Parliamentary Visitors turned out about 
400 members of the university, in spite 
of organised opposition from men well 


Jan Amos Comenius (Picture Post Library) 


versed in the art of disputation. These 
were replaced by new nominees many of 
whom were leading divines, scientists or 
doctors. Oxford became, in a sense, a 
centre of the new scientific movement, 
for the scientists now gathered there met 
together to discuss and demonstrate the 
new experimental methods and to pro- 
mote support for them. Even Lord 
Clarendon, that arch-opponent of the 
Commonwealth, was later forced to admit 
that under its rule the universities 
“ vielded a harvest of extraordinary good 
and sound knowledge in all parts of learn- 
ing.” 

But, in another sense, the universities 
were unregenerate. Many of those who 
conformed were only time servers, and 
reforms were often obstructed at every 
turn; obstruction was the easier because 
of dissensions between the left and right 
wing of the Parliamentary party. This 
intransigence angered the more radical 
of the religious sects—among whom the 
Baptists were most vocal—for they were 
rigidity opposed to the ecclesiastical bias 
of the universities. 

When Cromwell put an end to the 
Rump Parliament in 1653 and the Bare- 


bones Parliament—with strong repre- 
sentation from the sects—succeeded it, 
the attack on the universities mounted to 
new heights. But the sectaries were too 
radical in their desire to separate State 
and Church; after only five months the 
Barebones Parliament was superseded by 
Cromwell’s Protectorate, and the con- 
servative policy had won the day. There 
was now to be an established Church and 
Oxford and Cambridge were also safe 
from further radical attack. The reform 
movement was checked, for the new 
educational theories were also thrust into 
the background. Though educational 
reform remained on the agenda it was 
reform of the existing system and not the 
building of a new one. 


This check became a rout with the 
Restoration compromise. The Church 
lands which had been used to finance 
the new schools and the one new 
university founded at Durham, were all 
returned; bishops, deans and chapters 
ruled once more, whiie the people went 
without education. The puritans, particu- 
larly the sectaries, were hounded from 
pulpit and classroom, and their educa- 
tional theories buried. The scientists 
retired to the freer air of London and 
turned from wider projects of: reform to 
research and classification of their now 
growing body of knowledge. The 
highest flights of coming reformers were 
the foundation of charity schools for the 
lower orders, and, at the other end of the 
scale, measures to improve the private 
tutoring of gentlemen’s sons. 

The ancient universities were left to 
sink into apathy under renewed ecclesias- 
tical control, the atmosphere being such 
that, as one historian puts it, “ debauchery 
was looked upon as a satisfactory indica- 
tion of orthodoxy and loyalty”. The 
grammar schools also sank to their lowest 
level. 

Later, when the repressive legislation 
against mnonconformists was _ partially 
lifted, dissenters’ academies sprang up in 
which a more rational and _ scientific 
education was given; and it is no accident 
that the man large'y responsible for the 
development of a new, realistic, un- 
sophisticated middle-class  literature— 
Daniel Defoe—was a product of this new 
education. But the cause of educational 
reform was not to be taken up again until 
the nineteenth century,when the industrial 
middle class completed its rise to power. 
Then Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
grammar schools came once more under 
heavy fire, and the founding of new 
private schools and the beginnings of 
the modern universities in the northern 
industrial towns marked the opening of a 
new age. 

But the industrial middle class built 
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an educational system to meet its own 
needs, and consigned working-class child- 
ren to a new type of mass-production 
charity school. It is, therefore, only with 
the reform movement of the modern era 
that the theories of the seventeenth 
century reformers have come to light. 
Whenever a society stands on the brink 
of great economic and social change, 
educational reform becomes a subject of 
burning importance. It was so in 1640, 


when the English revolution gave birth 
to capitalism. It is so today when the 
world stands on the threshold of 
socialism. These theories are still far 
from general recognition, many of the 
criticisms of three hundred years ago 
are still actual, for capitalist education 
in its turn has become formal and 
obscurantist and is directed to meeting 
ruling class requirements and not real 
social needs. 


Today only those who are actively 
working for socialism. can inherit the 
educational ideals of the English 
bourgeois revolution and translate them 
into practice. For only socialism can 
provide the conditions for a new form of 
education which meets both individual 
abilities and social needs. The fight for 
educational reform is once more an im- 
portant aspect of the advance from the 
old world to the new. 


Two Poems ROY FULLER 
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HYMN 


Tell us how we can arrive at 
Secrets locked behind the veil— 
Byron’s foot and James’s privates, 
Why Pope was pale. 


Why we cannot still recall 

What we did in bed with father— 
Or what nurse said through the wall, 
If you’d rather. 


Put us in the way of knowing 
Why we work our hair to toupets, 
While the idle rich are flowing 
In drop-head coupés. 


Tell us why we wish for peace 
While our nation swells its forces, 
Why in others lust to crease 

Us madly courses. 


Now from all the ghastly land 
Rise the swirling tea-leaves of 
Rooks, and syphilitic stand 
Stone boys of love. 


Over bile-hued fields of May 
Shines the day-time moon, a bone, 
From them in this sad today 

A light has flown. 


While the leaders point, enraged, 
And their people groan like ice, 
Quietly sit the mad, engaged 
With phantom lice. 


Teach us thus to live in patience. 
If you cannot teach us more, 

Till progressive cerebration 

Stops with war. 


NURSERY RHYME 


Than the outlook of the ulcer 
Nothing could be falser, 

And the way of living of 
The psychosis is not love. 


In the good society 

Morbid art’s not necessary. 

It’s a sick subhuman voice 

Comes from Kafka, Proust and Joyce. 


After much analysis 

Freud found he could not tell lizs. 
But in most there is no truth 
After the initial tooth. 


{Though among both poor and rich 
Are found the bully and the bitch, 
Only those who haven’t got 

Can be free of what they’ve not. 


Round the massive legs of man 
Scuttle all the little men, 

Busy planning for what’s great 
Their own ludicrous charred fate. 


JOHN DAVENPORT 


Eighty Years Young 


DURING THE LAST FEW MONTHS THERE 
have been a lot of birthdays. Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, 60; Mr. E. M. Forster, 70; Mr. 
Somerset Maugham, 75. Each of these 
writers has received the homage due to 
the occasion, and sometimes rather more 
than what is due. Mr. Eliot, O.M., Nobel 
Prize winner, produced the equivocal 
Notes towards a Definition of Culture— 
one of the feeblest essays ever written; 
Mr. Forster maintained his sad silence; 
Mr. Maugham doubtless wrote something 
or other. But what they wrote or didn’t 
write mattered not; they received due 
homage. Another writer, on Decem- 
ber 8th, celebrated his 80th birthday; 
none of the critics uttered a syllable; 
yet Norman Douglas is in many ways a 
better writer than any of the others and 
he is certainly a more remarkable man. 
Beside his ruddy humanism Eliot seems 
a thin-blooded pedant, Forster a tired old 
maid, Maugham a jaded cynic. These 
comparisons are in the worst possible 
taste, and would doubtless disgust 
Douglas, who once wrote a plea for 
Better Manners. Indignation betrayed 
Mmeyox - 

Norman Douglas was born on Decem- 
ber 8th, 1868, of mixed Scottish and 
Austrian stock. Writing of his old friend 
Count Campo Alegre, he gives the best 
possible description of himself: 

“Campo Alegre, scholar and man of 
the world, impressed his character on all 
he possessed and all he said.... He 
belonged to an almost forgotten race, 
the humanist; the man of boundless 
curiosity and boundless tolerance—of that 
tolerance which derives from satisfied 
curiosity, and can derive from nothing 
else. Mumani nihil alienum. . Here 
were books, abundance of them, which 
he carried from one end of the world to 
another—the great writers of all ages, the 
real writers; for Campo Alegre had no 
sympathy for the commonplace, the 
mediocre, in literature or in anything else. 
Life was too short, he used to say, for 
anything but the best. On the other hand 
(he would add) he had enjoyed this life; 
he had taken it by the throat in many 
lands and made it yield every pleasure, 
legitimate or otherwise, which it had to 
offer. The civilised attitude! Your 
vulgarian cannot achieve this point of 
view. For all his effrontery he is a slave 
—a slave to his own poor soul, to a 
thousand prejudices and taboos.” 


The aristocratic point of view? It 
would be idle to deny that Douglas is an 
aristocrat. That is not his fault. Long 
since he threw overboard all hampering 
impedimenta, social as of every other 
kind. He uses the world vulgarian in a 
highly personal way. All men, he says, 
fall into two main divisions: those who 
value human relationships and those who 
value social or financial advancement. 
The first division are gentlemen: the 
second division are cads. In that sense 
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Douglas is a gentleman, and I hope you 
are, too. All his books are onslaughts, 
usually good tempered but sometimes en- 
raged, on cant. And he has written twenty. 

An interesting thing about these books 
is that they were all written in maturity. 
Douglas published nothing until he was 
past forty and ceased to write at sixty- 
five. There is no embarrassing body of 
juvenilia, nor is there any sign of fail- 
ing power. In Late Harvest (1946), a 
brief retrospect over his books, he is as 
pithily ironic as ever. He writes no more 
because he does not wish to. 

A pity that others with a tithe of his 
talent do not follow his example. ... It 
may come as a surprise to find that 
Douglas has written so much. To the 
majority he is known simply as the author 
of South Wind. This is unfortunate, for 
in spite of its many excellences, it is 
by no means his best book. It has, of 
course, produced a number of imitations. 
If Douglas had not revived the Peacock 
tradition it is doubtful if the early Aldous 
Huxleys would have taken the forms they 
did. Huxley would have written books, 
no doubt, but they would have been 
different books. Since then he has taken 
his responsibilities most seriously. Not 
for nothing the descendant of a host of 
Victorian reformers, not for nothing the 
nephew of Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Some of us regret the change; and most 
critics would agree that the earlier books 
were very much better written than the 
later. He had a good model. Douglas’s 
style is virile, flexible and epigrammatic; 
above all, easy; easy in the sense that 
Swift is easy, that is to say unambiguous. 
It is familiar without degenerating into 
chattiness; and it is accurate. Douglas 
has the accuracy of Samuel Butler with- 
out his flatness. The two men have some 
things in common; their detestation of 
cant and hypocrisy and their 19th century 
respect for information. But it is difficult 
to imagine anything less like Douglas’s 
joyous hedonism than the pawky 
bachelordom of Butler. 

This respect for scientic accuracy is the 
natural result of the union of lowland 
Scottish with the mountain Austrian 


strain. In spite of the manly beauty of 
his. style, Douglas is no conscious 
“stylist”, in the sense that Lytton 


Strachey, say, was a stylist. He is indeed 
lacking in the aesthetic sense, in the 
ordinary sense of the word; and could 
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best be described as geologist, botanist, 
oinologist, naturalist, anthropologist, 
philologist, biologist, archeologist—the 
list could be indefinitely prolonged. All 
these interests—even the oinology—are 
lifelong. The Bavarian Alps were 
the perfect background for a child so 
passionately interested in nature, and the 
eager enthusiasm was not permitted to 
wither away at dreary Uppingham but 
was fostered and given firm direction at 
the gymnasium of Karlsruhe. 


Although Douglas has always written 


irr English he was bilingual; and to English | 


and German were quickly added French 
and his favourite Italian. Add to these 
a thorough knowledge of Latin and 
Greek and you have the making of a 
European. He detests nationalism, rightly 
regarding the thing as out of date, per- 
nicious and absurd. In fact his hatred 
of nationalism is only equalled by his 
hatred of organised religion of any kind. 
He is a sceptic. A Greek of the 
Hellenistic Age—a contemporary of 
Lucian’s. None of your Platonic dreami- 
ness for him! Or a Roman of the 
Empire. The Republic he would have 
detested, but in the Age of the Antonines 
he would have flourished. A sceptical, 
roving, intelligence, bathed in Mediter- 
ranean light. To Norman Douglas more 
than to any other writer of our time do 
we owe the re-discovery of that light. He 
drags us out of our fusty, northern, meta- 
physical stuffily overfurnished darkness 
into the sun. Elemental, robust, candid, 
benign—these favourite adjectives of his 
all describe the man and his books. And 
these books are mainly autobiographical. 
In this he resembles André Gide, almost 
precisely his contemporary. In other 
ways, too, he may be said to resemble 
Gide, in whom there is the same pull 
between cold north and sunny south, 
between Norman Protestant and Pro- 
vencal Catholic. Gide remains always the 
moralist, the struggie is unresolved. He 
strips himself before our astonished gaze, 
but the spectacles and the mittens remain. 
In Douglas the struggle was won long 
ago. The snows of Puritanism have 
meited in the sun. Impossible to imagine 
him living out his days in some casile 
at once damp and frowsty in the hyper- 
borean gloom of Kincardine. The lucid, 
lively Mediterranean seaboard is_ his 
chosen abiding place. 


He was destined for the Dipiomatic 
Service, and indeed passed into it and 
served with some distinction. He was 
attached to the Embassy at St. Petersburg, 
and carried out a diplomatic mission, 
enfolded in mystery, in India. He seemed 
to be on the thresho!d of the sort of 
career usually described as brilliant, when 
he chucked the whole thing and began 
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his real life, which was to be a sort of 
super tramp or intellectual nomad round 
the Mediterranean and the Aegean, 
North Africa and Asia Minor as well 
as Southern Europe. Of this life his 
books are the by-products: no one was 
ever less literary than he. This is not 
to say that the books are not admirably 
written—they are models of concise 
elegance—but they are more the work 
of an inspired amateur than of a pro- 
fessional writer. The professional writer 
in any case is apt to be a boring hack. 
One does not think of Peacock as such; 
nor Lucian; nor Douglas. 


Apart from the almost too well-known 
South Wind, what are these books? 
There are three topographical ones— 
Fountains in the Sand, the best description 
of Tunis in the language; Old Calabria, 
recognised in Italy as a classic; and Siren 
Land, an enchanting description of Capri, 
where Douglas lived for many years and 
to which he returned three years ago. 
There are also the Materials for a 
Description of Capri, an exhaustive 
reference book described by the author 
as “a musty collection of pamphlets ”; 
and the two charming essays in the 
volume called Summer Islands, dealing 
with Ischia and the Ponze islands. Then 
there are works of fiction—two fantasies, 
They Went and In the Beginning; and, 
of course, South Wind. Much has been 
written about South Wind; sufficient now 
to say that it remains the best book of 
its type. Apart from Aldous Huxley’s 
early novels, the nearest approach to it 
was made by Compton Mackenzie in 
Vestal Fire; in which, incidentally, 
Douglas himself appears in the thinnest 
of disguises as Duncan Maxwell. 


Then there is the ever delightful 
London Street Games. This came out 
first in 1916, and now the very names 
of the games have faded away. It was 
the same rich interest in life and arche- 
ology that inspired him to compile a 
dictionary (unpublished) of Florentine 
coachmen’s slang before it disappeared. 
Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology 
testifies to the author’s ~ classical 
scholarship and to his abilities as a 
naturalist; and Paneros, a learned dis- 
cussion of aphrodisiacs, shows him 
satisfying his boundless curiosity in yet 
another field. Half stoic, half epicurean, 
he ends the book with the injunction: 
“Cherish the living, whose hearts may 
yet be gladdened. There is no gladdening 
a corpse, try as we may.” He goes on 
to pour scorn on King Mausolus and 
all his tribe. “That cenotaph! Let me 
devour mine, while daylight lingers, with 
some tender darling; then pitch me, after 
death, into what Acheraunian swamp you 
please.” 


Two volumes—Experiments and Three 
of Them—are collections of short pieces, 
of which perhaps the most notable is 
the pamphlet in defence of Maurice 
Magnus called A Plea for Better Manners, 
which is a masterpiece of ironic invec- 
tive. There is plenty of invective, too, 
in How About Europe? This appeared 
in 1928, and was the fruit of indignation 
caused by the complacency of the 
authoress of Mother India. As Douglas 
says, it is a book which requires periodic- 
ally to be brought up to date. 


There remain three purely autobio- 
graphical books—Alone, Together and 
Looking Back. “ Were I forced to spend 
the remaining years of life on some 
desert island with no companion save one 
of my own books—unenviable fate!—I 
should choose Alone.” It describes what 
befell during the months “when, at the 
age of fifty, I exhaled the last breaths 
of an inconstant youth by the wayside 
of a beaten track in Italy.” Together, 
an account of a return to the Vorarlberg 
of his childhood, is only less delightful; 
and Looking Back, his last book—if one 
discounts Late Harvest—is to me the best 
of all. It is from Looking Back that the 
lines on Campo Alegre are taken. The 
book is a fascinating gallery of portraits, 
strung artfully together in apparently 
haphazard fashion. His last book: would 
there were many more of them, or that 
they were longer! At least it is good 
to know that the sage is still on Capri. 
The shadows may lengthen on_ the 
square, but the wine still gleams golden 
or purple. His friends are gathered round 
him. Il Signore Douglas talks: “ The 
business of life is to enjoy oneself; 
everything else is a mockery. One owes 
something to oneself: nest ce pas? 
Delve into the living world and strive 
to bind yourself to its movement by a 
chain of your own binding. Be quick to 
love and slow to die. When people cease 
to reflect they become idealists. Self- 
indulgence is what the ancients blithely 
called ‘indulging one’s genius’. Far 
too many excellent people are rushing 
about needlessly, groaning under a load 
of duties to be performed and puzzling 
how to avoid them. Whoever wants to 
save time is not fit for the society of 
gentlemen. It is the prerogative of 
vulgarians to be shocked. What you 
cannot find on earth is not worth seek- 
ing. I find everything useful and nothing 
indispensable. I find everything wonder- 
ful and nothing miraculous. I reverence 


the body. I avoid first causes like the 
plague.” 


This man is not groping “towards a 
definition of culture.” Rooted in the past, 
his culture is of the ever-living present, 
and therefore of the future. 


A SHORT STORY BY ANN CHADWICK 


Smith 


WE TOOK A LONG TIME TO WAKEN. THE VOICE SEEMED TO BE 
shouting in our dreams, until, both achieving consciousness at 
about the same time, we heard it wailing in the street. 

Our eyes sprang wide open on the darkness. M. said, 
It’s a drunk. But the pub had been shut two hours when 
we went to bed. I murmured some answer without much 
confidence. _M. tried to be reassuring. He’s passed out some- 
where, and now he’s wakened and can’t see. 

Neither of us moved. The voice called regularly, loudly, 
on a slowly rising note of despair. Help! Help! Help! Why 
doesn’t somebody help me ? 

It went on... we lay motionless. There was a consider- 
able weight on my chest which seemed to prevent me stirring 
even to sigh. Slowly tapping steps bore it past; and as they 
began at last to fade it grew sharply higher, becoming a mad 
shout. Then, on a terrible note of panic, with spellbreaking 
suddenness, it stopped. 

M. grunted at the shock. We rose out of bed in a single 
effortless surge and stumbled to the window, bumping into 
one another in our haste. The moon was down, but a hatful 
of stars shone palely into the dark street. There was no one 
there. Not even an echo of the awful voice remained, except 
for the moans of two tom cats in the gutter. Wondering why 
they had not been frightened off I peered at them. Something 
about the size of a cushion lay in the road. 

Look, I said. Where? said M. Beside that cat. I can’t 
see anything. But there’s something down there. Where ? 
he said, I can’t see anything . . . it’s another cat. No it’s 
not I insisted, I’m going to see. M. made a spooky laugh. 
You can if you like; I’m going to bed. 

I turned on every light in the house on the way down. 
I had said I was going to see. After some slight hesitation 
I opened the door and shone my torch out in the road. One 
of the cats turned and fled. The other looked at the light with 
eyes like new pennies. Beside it lay the shadow that had raised 
my curiosity. From where I stood it looked like a shabby 
black coat. 

Then the cat came forward in a half run. In the light 
from the doorway I saw it was a dirty, 
undersized ginger tom. Go on! I said, 
backing from the door and thinking to shut 
it in his face. I had underestimated him. He 
slipped between my pyjama leg and the jamb 
and had reached the first stair before the 
door slammed shut. Don’t leave my clothes 
out there! he said. 

I reached for him. You come here, I 
said. Then I realised that he had spoken. 
I straightened up slowly. In sudden 
emergencies I have trained my mind to go 
blank so as to avoid panic. I didn’t panic. 
What’s going on here? I said coldly. A 
curtain of mauve gauze enveloped my mind. 

When I found myself listening again the 
cat was saying, I don’t know .. . J must 
be going crazy. His voice was familiar. 

You’re going crazy! I gasped incredu- 
lously but with some measure of relief. Is 
it Smith? Yes, said Smith. You've left 
my clothes out there. I shook my head 


vaguely. What in the name of God happened to you ? 

Smith was a writer, who lived three streets away in 
wretched digs over a garage. He was a writer of promise 
and of some slight celebrity. His short stories were obscure 
and his critical essays incomprehensible. His manners were 
appalling and his friends were very few. 

I had never liked Smith, or been his friend. But now the 
misery in his yellow, shifting eyes, and in the droop of his 
soiled whiskers, touched me strangely. 

Come on up and show M. what’s happened, I said. 

But my clothes! ... my identity card! 

Damn your clothes. You won’t need them now. He 
followed me with a groan. 

M., I said, look. 

M. pulled the edge of the eiderdown from in front of 
his eyes and looked at Smith. How did it get in? he 
demanded. 

Well, I said, it’s not actually a bona fide cat. M. looked 
at me strangely. Put that stinking thing cut, he said. It’s two 
o’clock. , 

Smith said, if you put me out now, that bloody tom cat 
wiil get me and it will be murder. 

M. reached for his dressing gown and got out of bed 
and put it on. He sat down on the edge of the bed and 
looked slowly from me to Smith, and from Smith to me. Now, 
what on earth is happening? said M. 

The surprising thing about the rest of the night, which 
we spent in a rising fever of conversation, was that Smith, 
who had begun in a state of bewildered despair, grew calmer 
and more rational as it wore on. His usual reaction to any 
interference with the serene course of his career (and there 
had been many an interference) was to grow quickly profane 
and ultimately hysterical. He was celebrated for spectacular 
scenes in cafes and in buses. But overtaken by real disaster 
and finding himself a survivor, after a fashion, he seemed 
prepared to accept the situation with good grace, even to 
find it a fittingly distinctive one. By morning he was almost 
flattered by it. As a situation after all it must have been 
unique. 

His only apprehension was that M. or 
I might carelessly expose him to the attacks 
of other cats. I hate cats, he explained. I’ve 
always hated and envied them. They have 
no self respect you know. His yellow eyes 
flickered, and his pink tongue slipped for 
a moment over the short, faded whiskers. 
No worries. No ideals. No conscience. 
Cats are the only really free creatures on 
earth. They could be happy if they had 
the wit. 

He glanced round in the old way, assur- 
ing himself of the attention of his audience. 
M. and I watched fascinated, however, and 
this eloquent cat had better listeners than 
the man. 

.... Their sensitivity brings them no un- 
happiness, but only greater pleasure. They 
are unashamed of cunning, of laziness, of 
any of their useful characteristics. They're 
hateful. His whiskers lay on his narrow, 
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dirty cheeks tightly, almost sleekly, and his tongue protruded 
for a moment between his lips in satisfaction. JI could not 
take my eyes from him, If he had been unpleasant as a man, 
as a cat he was loathsome. 

But about his transformation he said very little; there 
was very little, he claimed, to tell. There had been no warn- 
ing, no sensation to describe; he had simply been one minute 
a man and the next a cat. And what, I asked, had he been 
doing at that hour in the street calling for help ? 


It was a bet, said Smith, Jerry bet me I could walk all 
the way from the Embankment to King’s Road shouting for 
help, but not a soul would stir to help me. He smirked at me 
then. But you came down, he said. 

Only because you stopped, I said. Where was Jerry ? 

Smith frowned. He was right with me, to see J didn’t 
cheat, and to keep an eye out for coppers. M. and I Jooked 
at him blankly for a moment. He looked blankly back. The 
other tom. Slowly our faces showed that we had come to the 
same conclusion. Poor cat, said Smith, J don’t even remember 
what he looked like. 

The next week brought a series of developments, and 
established the relations with Smith that we were to enjoy 
for some time after. His clothes had been picked up by the 
police early in the first day, together with Jerry’s, and the two 
had been posted as missing. Not thirty-six hours later there 
was a sensational story in all the papers about a cat that 
had been picked up in Sloane Square asking people for three- 
pence for a cup of coffee. He had been rushed to the research 
laboratories of a famous hospital and had undergone exten- 
sive experiments in the cause of science. Unfortunately he had 
died of exhaustion and hunger before they could be completed. 
There was a great furore over it, and the scientists involved 
received a great deal of publicity for their abstruse theories 
on the phenomenon. 

The excitement died down; but it left another fear in 
Smith’s heart to live with his fear of other cats. The power 
of men of science, which until now he had been content to 
scorn as an artist, he now dreaded as a possible subject. I 
must admit that we were not unpleased to have these holds 
upon him; for we still saw him as the old Smith, difficult and 
unreliable. 

Among our own three cats, on the morning upon which 
Smith first entered the kitchen with me discussing breakfast, 
there was the most appalling confusion and disorder. Frum- 
mitt, the Siamese, opened her blue eyes wide and would 
certainly have flown at him had not the kitten, rising up 
like a square ball of grey wool under the water heater, put 
his inflated tail into the lit gas jet. He withdrew it smartly 
and rushed round the room closely followed by a stinking 
plume of black smoke, creating a lively diversion. The tabby 
stray, Pont, looked with sad resignation at the intruder, who 
looked like any cat but who laughed like a demon at the 
kitten’s gyrations. Pont had always known in his heart that 
something unspeakably awful would happen to him some day. 
His melancholy features composed themselves in despair, and 
he scrambled into the vegetable bin. 

I opened the last tin of decent sardines for Smith. This 
is ridiculous, J said. Cats don’t get sardines around here; 
you'll just have to get: used to scraps. Smith looked at me 
coldly. I hope you don’t expect me to eat those out of the 
tin, he said. I shall buy my own food of course. 

J laughed at him. At once I regretted it. O my God, 
said Smith. His eyes travelled slowly from mine to his dirty 
paws. My typewriter; J was sorry for him again. You'll 
have to dictate, I said. 

For the rest of the day Smith was inconsolable. I think 
it was only his dread of coming too much under my discipline 
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that roused him to tackle the problem again. We brought 
him a saucer of beer just before closing time. Smith, I said 
when we had finished, have a cigarette. I watched him struggle 
with it for some time until he had learned how to pinion 
it with one claw without unsheathing the others. He held 
it stiffly, and his anxiety made his whiskers stand out like a 
seal’s. Tomorrow Smith, I said, we’re going to have a bath. 
He saw his position immediately. There was a bad moment 
while I found the cigarette, which had rolled under my chair, 
and Smith got the smoke out of his Jungs. I suppose it made 
him desperate. 

There were seven dead fleas in the rinse water next day, 
but Smith was too taken up with plans and schemes to see 
them there. Can you get me an agent? he asked when he 
was sitting in front of the fire, drying. 

Now look, Smith, I said, if you could have found an agent 
as Smith it wouldn’t have been very surprising. But what 
agent is going to take your sort of stuff these days from an 
unknown writer? And what’s more IJ haven’t time to write 
it out for you, and I don’t know who has. Why don’t you 
concentrate on being a cat ? If you dry without licking your- 
self smooth you'll look a sight. Smith looked at his fur over 
his shoulder with raised eyebrows. Lick this stuff ? Don’t 
be an ass. Now listen to my idea. 

I sat watching him dry with his coat tufted in every direc- 
tion. Gradually I realised that he was putting a pretty amazing 
proposal to me—for Smith. But Smith, I objected perversely, 
what about your “art” ? He smirked, licking his forepaw 
once or twice without noticing what he was doing, and slipping 
it inadvertently behind his ear. Actually, it was mostly false 
pride, he said. 

He cleared his throat. As a cat I have no self respect, 
you see. ‘No one knows me. As a matter of fact it seems 
quite fantastic to me now that I was so anxious to make a 
name. I can see i %w that I’m not quite so good as I perhaps 
thought then. Never mind; now things are rather clearer to 
me. Can you get crayfish on the black market ? 

Smith, I ventured, not without a certain note of respect, 
you are despicable. Don’t be a prig, said Smith. You don’t 
stand to lose. You'll have to find me an agent right away, 
and take a chance on writing the first job out for me. You 
can have twenty per cent. 

I am not after all blind to opportunity. When the mauve 
curtain had lifted I said firmly, I will be secretary and agent; 
and J can have half. 

M. was quite surprised. I didn’t know he had it in him, 
he said. Make him get to work right away. There’s a place 
near the office where I can get it typed out for him. 

I made out a list of all the women’s magazines and 
papers; and Smith dictated the first story to me in three even- 
ings. It was accepted by the first editor who saw it; and my 
half of the cheque was enough to run the house for a month. 

For a while I thought that Smith must be cheating. The 
stuff poured out of him like syrup, effortlessly, endlessly, 
horribly. I took it all down, the men and women blue and 
grey eyed, tall, lean, athletic, the brave smiles, the silent tears, 
the problems of unprecedented difficulty and the solutions of 
unbelievable sweetness and simplicity. I took down agonising 
situations of misunderstood nobility, of proud quarrels and 
tender reconciliations, of simple hearts and true, of something 
Smith called Lerve. We gotta give them Lerve Lerve Lerve, 
he said. And we did. We gotta give them ROmance, he said. 
We gave them ROmance. He had a bent for it, a talent, several 
talents. 

I spent half of each day taking Smith’s dictation, and 
more and more of each evening in checking correspondence 
and sending away the latest stories or instalments of stories, 


Smith’s cupboard of tinned fish and meat, condensed milk, 
cake and cheese grew like a reassuring barrier between him 
and his old life. He had fresh meat at fantastic prices from a 
butcher recommended by the friend of a friend, he had game 
and oysters in season. He had cream, ice-cream and eggs 
from a fashionable dairy in town. All this without a ration 
book. His money was possessed by devils. Even the part of 
it that was mine went very often far astray in worthy enough 
causes. 

We grew to like Smith more and more. As time went on, 
and we were able at last to afford servants so that I could 
finish my work with him in the day, we found ourselves 
spending more of our evenings over drinks and cigarettes 
with him in his room. Shorn of his fears and inhibitions 
he was a marvellously entertaining conversationalist. He 
liked still to hear all the news of the town he never saw; 
and we would sit by the hour with him gossiping about friends. 
He contributed an endless assortment of odd and revealing 
opinions from his new angle of approach to life; and we did 
not tire of his quaint and dreadful philosophy. 

Pont and Frummitt became his devoted attendants, which 
was fortunate for his appearance. Only the kitten was unable 
to forgive. We had to give the proud creature away in the 
end, because its speed of growth so alarmed poor Smith. On 
his advice we took the kitten into Battersea and gave it to a 
man with a high wire fence round his front garden; rather late 
at night it was, too late I remember for a formal presentation. 

Smith worked hard and lived well, and took a modest 
pride in the quantities of fan mail we got addressed to Kitty 
Smith. He used to say we soothed the minds and dulied the 
senses of half the women in Britain; and I must confess I 
enjoyed the admiration and envy of my friends, who were 
flatteringly surprised at my development from housewife to 
author. Sometimes Smith would tilt his furry face to one side 
and ask me whether I ever aspired to writing better stuff. 
He knew it upset me when he talked like that, and he was full 
of fun. 

M. considered the advent of Smith the biggest stroke of 
luck that had ever come our way. After he had left his 
job and thrown the biggest party Chelsea ever saw to celebrate 
the event, he designed a new recom for Smith and had it decor- 
ated with considerable splendour. Because Smith’s stories 
were syndicated all over the worid by this time, and his income 
was improving steadily. 

He had been with us two years when he came to me 
about a novel. There’s one thing I’d like to do you know, 
he said, jumping on to my knee one afternoon. He settled 
himself carefully and pricked my knees with his long, sharp 
claws. Don’t, I said. Sorry, said Smith, careless of me. I’ve 
always thought I could write a best seller. . . . I sometimes 
used to think about it for weeks when I was hungry, and 
wonder if it could be done under a nom de plume so that 
none of my contemporaries would know. But I never did 
you know. ... Pride. He brushed the long golden hairs of 
his bosom lightly with his tongue. 

Oh Smith, I said, lazily stroking his shining back, you’re 
despicable. 

He wrote his novel. It was a great love story, built on a 
plot he had read in “ Chums” when he was a kid. There were 
Roundheads and Royalists in it, and, of course, tender hearts 
and true. The hero, I remember, was tall, lean and athletic. 
We sold it to one of the big publishing houses seven months 
from that afternoon when he proposed beginning it, and two 
months later we were reading the reviews. They were not good 
reviews, but they didn% hurt the sales. As the publishers 
promised, it gave you thrills and chills and suspense, it left 
you with a smile on your lip and tears in your throat. It 
made five editions that year. 


It was after the supper we had given to some Hollywood 
people who wanted to discuss film rights, that I visited Smith 
in his room and saw the first slight evidences of the change 
that was to overtake him. When I joined him after that supper 
he had himself just finished a tureen of clam chowder and 
was licking the last traces of cream carefully from his 
whiskers. Watching him, I tried to remember what the old 
ginger Smith had looked like. Jt was difficult; this corpulent 
and shining golden creature was-a different cat. 

The eyes that had glittered like pennies in the dark of 
that first awful night, now shone like pale moons from his 
round face. The once short and faded whiskers were like long 
white celluiocid antenne, each sprouting stiffly from an ochre 
dot on his fuil and curling golden lip. His ochre ears with 
their pale buff linings of down, stood always half inclined 
at a polite and fastidious angle. His magnificent shoulders, 
and his bosom with its mayor’s chain of an orange stripe, 
were sleek and full. The red fur of his flanks (which Frummitt 
was even now arranging with her careful tongue) lay above 
the swinging furry expanse of his paunch like the flanks of 
a tiger. And his long, thick tai!, which swung with the languid 
power of a hemp hawser, brushed the carpet softly as he 
turned towards me. Ah, said Smith in welcome. 

We chose a convenient level on the upholstered window 
seat which ranged the glass brick walls from floor to ceiling 
around Smith’s room, and made ourselves comfortable. Smith 
lit a cigarette from the constant fiame kept burning on one of 
the tables at various levels convenient to the seat. Then I 
saw him frown for the first time in many weeks. He turned 
from the cigarette and smiled at me wistfully. I think you 
know, he said, that my tastes are becoming more simple. I 
watched the cigarette burn itself out in the tray while we 
talked, and without realising it watched the change in Smith 
begin. 

The film rights for the novel brought us a great deal 
of money. We moved to our present home in the country, 
and there would have been a suite here for Smith, had he 
not preferred to have his old room reconstructed with a few 
simple omissions. He began to take great interest in having 
the real countryside to walk and wander in, and with Pont 
for his jealous and faithful guide even extended his evening 
exercise to a rabbit-riddled hillside of briers above the house, 
He gave up many of his more sophisticated pleasures; I do 
not remember his enjoying a drink with us since coming here. 
His movie projector, in which he took such great delight only 
a few months ago, has not even been used to show the film 
of his novel. 

(Continued on Page 8&2) 
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Goebbels, 1941: A Jew is anyone I 
deem a Jew. 


ARTISTS, AS ONE WOULD NATURALLY 
expect in France, have served to keep 
alive the spirit of the struggle which 
began in 1789 and has continued, despite 
brief truces and occasional respites, ever 
since. Artists like Daumier, Delacroix 
and Coubert joined forces with Hugo, 
Blanc and Jaures. And today, as the 
opposing forces are once more rallying 
for what may be the decisive battle, new 
artists are fighting reaction. One such 
artist, Louis Mitelberg, has gone into the 
front line by taking the most direct 
medium of attack: the political cartoon. 

Friends and foes recognise Mitelberg 
as one of France’s foremost—if not the 
first—cartoonist. Foes fear him, for his 
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drawings are cruel and bitter and no one 
can miss his point. His distinction is 
apparent for the simple reason that in his 
cartooning, Mitelberg remains an artist. 
He does not talk down; instead he 
attempts to make his point without sacri- 
ficing principles. Like Daumier (and 
Goya and Grosz, who are among his 
favourite painters), Mitelberg is primarily 
an artist who uses his talent for political 
purposes. The formidable combination 
of an artist with a strong political con- 
sciousness, he is seeking to create a 
form that will be valid as art and valuable 
as an expression of political or social 
thought. His celebrated drawings of Jules 
Moch and André Malraux, which have 
all the form and force of portraits and 
the singular enlargement of satirical 
characteristics, are examples of his genuine 
creative work. 


Admired and appreciated in Paris, 
Mitelberg, however, is Polish by birth. 
But only by birth. He was born and 
brought up in the heart of the Jewish 
ghetto in Warsaw. As a schoolboy, he 
was faced with bold and cruel outbreaks 
of anti-Semitism, and in protest became a 
leader in student Zionist movements. He 
describes himself as a backward student 
who disliked the inherent fascist Poland 
outside the ghetto and the ghetto itself 
for perpetuating its own social strata and 
class distinctions. 

He made up his mind to leave the 
ghetto and Poland before he had 
seriously considered his future career, and 
in 1938, when he was twenty, he left 
Warsaw for Paris. In school he had 
shown considerable talent for painting 
(“I was dull in everything but art,” he 


Moch, 1948: A foreigner is anyone 
I deem a foreigner. 


admits), but his parents, who wished him 
to find security and social position, urged 
him to study medicine. At first he made 
no strong protests, but in the free air of 
Paris, where he found friends among the 
art students and discovered the world of 
museums and studios, he definitely 
decided to follow his own desires and 
started painting. 

The war cut short his studies. Feeling 
strongly, as a Jew, he tried to join the 
French Army to fight the Nazis; as a 
Polish citizen, they refused to accept him 
and he was turned over to the Polish 
Army in France. After training he was 
moved to the Maginot Line and saw 
action in the Saar area during the Ger- 


man breakthrough. After the first day 
of fighting, all the Polish officers in his 
regiment deserted; a few days later, along 
with the surviving enlisted men, he was 
taken prisoner. The futile effort put on 
against the enemy disgusted him; like so 
many other men in the ranks, he felt 
he had been betrayed. 

As a Jew, he was separated from the 
regular Polish troops and placed with a 
group of other Jewish soldiers who had 
been captured. Sent to a camp in 
Pomerania, he daily awaited extermina- 
tion. From the beginning he had planned 
his escape,~and after ten months he 
succeeded. With two other prisoners, he 
journeyed eastwards towards the Russian 
border, where they finally were out of 
the hands of the Nazis. There they were 
interned, and when the Soviet Union was 
invaded, he was sent, with a number of 
other escaped prisoners-of-war, to join 
a convoy at Archangel. Three weeks later 
he arrived in England, where he resisted 
all inducements to get him to enlist with 
the Polish Army of General Anders. He 
was finally permitted to join the French. 

In the long tormented days in prison 
camp and during his internment in the 
Soviet Union, Mitelberg had not for- 
gotten his art. He sketched on odd bits 
of paper, or whatever was available, and 
upon his return illustrated a book on his 
experiences. He had kept a notebook of 
sketches and continued to sketch and 
study. While training in England, he 
exhibited at a show put on by the Allied 
Forces Art Council and sold four draw- 
ings to the War Office Advisory Com- 
mittee. Later, while serving in North 
Africa, he published a sketchbook of 
portraits. By the time the war was over, 
he had acquired a reputation as a “war 
artist’ and was anxious to get back to 
Paris to resume his career. 

Intellectually and emotionally, Mitelberg 
believed—and still believes—that his 
future is intimately bound up with the 
future of France. He felt at home in Paris; 
and found an outlet in the horde of 


Marshall, the Pope, and de Gasperi: Shoeshine. 


resistance papers which had sprung up 
like mushrooms after the war. The task 
of transforming his style to fit the limits 
of the cartoon was not easy and the pay 
was not good. As soon as his first car- 
toons appeared he received commercial 
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offers that would have meant financial 
success, but his convictions had hardened. 
His most urgent desire was to express 
himself to the largest number of people 
and he did so, echoing and expressing 
their own resentments. 

Mitelberg’s chief difficulty, once he 
began to work, was evolving a -satisfac- 
tory style. Often editors warned him that 
his approach was too arty; others 
suggested that he copy from past masters. 
He went on his own way, convinced that 
art had a place in cartooning, and was still 
groping for a proper technique when, in 
the summer of 1946, the entire resistance 
Press, which had been wallowing in debt, 
collapsed. Mitelberg, who had eked out 
a bare existence, could no longer make 
ends meet. His situation was complicated 
by the arrival of his sister, who had been 
in a Nazi slave labour camp; he had to 
find a way to support her and her child 
(their parents, he learned, were burned 
to death by the Nazis in the Warsaw 
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ghetto). Deeming it essential to eat and 
also to appear in print, Mitelberg took 
a part-time job as a translator and con- 
tinued to work on cartoons. His drawings 
appeared in Action, the one Left-wing 
political-cultural magazine to continue 
publication. 

Gradually, as his work became more 
controlled, the sense of unity and the 
proper technique that he had been seek- 
ing developed. His cartoons were widely 
reprinted, and with the publication of 
Trente-deux Tétes Sous le Méme Bonnet, 
a book of political caricatures, Mitelberg 
was acclaimed by both art critics and 
political commentators. He became a 
regular contributor to Action and is 
generally agreed to be responsible, in 
large part, for the appeal of the magazine. 
There are rarely any arguments about his 
‘““artiness ’’; indeed, one cartoon, showing 
a group of miners with linked hands, that 
had the flow and rhythm of art and also 
political punch, was one of the most 
widely reprinted. 

Mitelberg usually picks his topic after 
a careful perusal of the papers and con- 
sultations with editors, then gropes for 
a theme. In drawing caricatures, he 
works largely from memory. He likes to 
see his subject in action, usually makes 
a few rough sketches that heip him to 
visualise the personality. Like an expert 
mime, he points up the salient character- 
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istics with uncanny accuracy. Invariably 
the caricatures display a candid cruelty 
a distinguishing feature of Mitelberg’s 
outlook on the ruling class. 

Mitelberg feels that he works best 
when he has some personal identification 
with the subject. Such is the case with 
Jules Moch, the Socialist Minister of 


the Interior, who won the undying 
enmity of the French working class when 
he ordered troops to attack the miners 
during the recent strikes. Mitelberg had 
known Moch in North Africa, watched 
him climb the political ladder in the 
stormy post-war period, felt a disgust 
tantamount to hatred when Moch aban- 
doned his Socialist principles in the effort 
to break the strike. He composed a series 
of Moch cartoons and caricatures which 
portrayed his bére noir as a hangman, 
caveman, Nazi and ape. What Mitelberg 
achieved was to fasten working-class 
resentment on to Moch in a fashion that 
has won him the applause of the entire 
ett 

But Mitelberg is far from satisfied. He 
intends to go on experimenting, hopes 
he can create an art thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the working class, but that will 
be also appreciated, on its artistic merits, 
by the critics. He is convinced that art 
and politics can mix and he is now work- 
ing on a Series of paintings for an exhibi- 
tion in the autumn. 

Meanwhile he is continuing to aim his 
sharp barbs at the reactionary forces in 
France and overseas. Already his con- 
tribution to working-class unity and to 
the spirit of the revolution, which he 
reveres, has given him a ranking place 
among those artists who have taken the 
side of the people. 


ARNOLD HASKELE 


Indian Dancing 


FROM THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ONWARDS 
London has always taken the ballet 
dancer to its heart. La Guimard writes of 
the warm-hearted hospitality of all 
classes, and later Théophile Gautier notes 
the extraordinary enthusiasm of our 
audiences, but adds a word of warning 
as to its uncritical nature. It is, however, 
comparatively recently that these warm- 
hearted, ballet-loving audiences have 
begun to realise the great truth that ballet 
and dancing are not synonymous, and 
that ballet is but one small branch of 
dancing; modern, Western European and 
theatrical. Paris, and also New York, have 
long provided a platform for dancers out- 
side the ballet tradition, and only now 
with the recent successes of Ram Gopal, 
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Carmen Amaya and Katherine Dunham 
has London begun to respond. 

Had you asked any dance lover a very 
few years ago what he knew of Indian 
dancing he would have mentioned the 
Nautch girl and left it at that, completely 
unaware of the fact that Nautch dancing 
was as unrepresentative of the Indian 
dance in general as the routine of the 
Folies Bergére was of our Western art 
of ballet. The dances of Indo-China were 
a little better known, if not understood, 
through the admirable troupes that had 
visited Paris from time to time, and that 
inspired not only Rodin and other artists, 
but also such composers as Debussy and 
Ravel. There was some excuse for a lack 
of knowledge about Indian dancing, since 


in India itself it had become completely 
degenerate and its teachers, hidden away, 
jealously preserved the tradition from all 
save a few chosen disciples. 

Our first real contact with the Indian 
dance came through Pavlova, who after 
a tour in India returned with a suite of 
dances, Ajanta Frescoes, with music from 
a distinguished Indian composer and 
choreography inspired by what she had 
seen of Indian art. In her company for 
a time was Madame Menaka, who has 
perhaps done more than anyone to revive 
the Indian dance, and Uday Shankar, 
who first gave it a more direct expression. 
He was followed by Ram Gopal, who 
since the war has had a number of really 
successful seasons in London, greatly 


extending his public, and by his lucid 
explanations giving people an insight into 
the technique and tradition. 


I want to pause here to stress two 
points of importance. The first is that 
it is not necessary to understand a com- 
plex technique in order to realise one is 
watching a great dancer. Beauty of line 
and expressiveness of gesture are common 
virtues to all forms of dancing. More- 
over the colour of Indian “ballet” is 
beyond compare in its brightness and 
yet complete harmony. More understand- 
ing will naturally increase the pleasure 
and lead to-a desire for repeated visits, 
but as I have already said, it is not 
essential. 


The next point that I wish to emphasise 
is of still greater importance. The expert 
—and generally he is but a lesson or two 
ahead of the complete tyro—always harps 
on the word “authentic” and seems 
worried if he imagines that what he is 
seeing is not identical with what hap- 
pens in India. There can be two mean- 
ings to the word “authentic”. The 
dancing can be a complete facsimile of 
the orignal or it can be true in spirit. 
It is quite impossible for a facsimile to 
be reproduced on the Western stage, for 
in the first place the dances are conceived 
either to be performed in temples or in 
the open air, and in the second place they 
continue for such a time that it would be 
an endurance test for the audience to 
sit them out. I once took an Indian 
dancer to task on the grounds of authen- 
ticity, because an obtrusive microphone 
was placed right in the middle of an 
extremely picturesque group of musicians. 
He proved me wrong, however, since he 
told me that this was the exact way that 
he performed in India. [I still think the 
dance was unauthentic in the only sense 
that mattered. What we must in fact see 
is a translation in which the abundant 
material is carefully sifted and presented 
with all that Western European stage 
production methods can do to enhance 
it. The music, however, on which the 
whole dance depends, must be left intact. 


We are shortly to see an extremely 
fine Indian dancer in Mrinalini Sarabhai, 
a pupil of the lovely Rukmini Devi. She 
has danced with Gopal in America and 
has made a deep impression in her own 
country, but she has not yet made a 
public appearance in England. I first met 
her some two years ago when she was 
here on a private visit, and was able 
to induce her to give two private per- 
formances, the first to the pupils of 
Sadler’s Wells, and the second to the 
Royal Academy of Dancing Production 
Club. They were memorable occasions, 
for she was able to convince an audience 


consisting exclusively of dancers with her 
grace, strength and personality. She is 
essentially a conscious artist who, though 
grounded in classicism, realises that the 
future of Indian dancing lies in the selec- 
tion and use of the material. Her taste 
is remarkable. 

Her present London season is in a way 
the outcome of those intimate perform- 
ances, though her European tour starts 
in Paris, where she dances for the French 
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President on the occasion of the arrival 
of India’s first Ambassador. In India 
Madame Sarabhai has started a school of 
dancing—a non-profit-making concern— 
that will not only train future generations, 
but will undertake the essential process of 
study and selection. She is not only a 
remarkable dancer by any standards, but 
through her training she is thoroughly 
equipped to act, with Shankar and Gopal, 
as a pioneer in this revival, 


dance 


HYMAN LEVY 


The Enemies of Wan 


MAN HAS HIS ENEMIES NO LESS ON THE 
mental than on the material plane. There 
are distortions of the mind as there are 
distortions of the body. Social and 
ideological conflict are two sides of the 
same coin. For that reason anyone who 
dispels the mists that becloud our minds 
strikes a vital blow for human progress. 
This is the justification for Barrows Dun- 
ham having set himself the task of writing 
Man against Myth*. The justification 
after the fact lies in this, that it can be 
read and re-read, in a bus, in an under- 
ground train, in the Flying Scotsman, 
before the fireside, and in bed, with equal 
ease and pleasure. Having closed the 
book we can carry away one of its points 
in our mind as our own. The author has 
that facility of handing out gifts suitable 
to all tastes and levels, lasting gifts, and 
not the shoddy stuff with which we are 
fobbed off in this age of wonderful 
scientific achievement and of social 
restriction. The chapter headings are 
old-stagers like “That you can’t change 
human nature”, “That the rich are fit 
and the poor unfit ”, “ That you can’t mix 
art and politics ”, “ That all problems are 
merely verbal”, ‘‘ That words will never 
hurt you”; and we have all skinned and 
filleted these topics until we have come 
to believe that nothing new could pos- 
sibly be said about them. Barrows Dun- 
ham can and does, and for the purpose 
he brings to bear a trained, courageous, 
philosophical mind, and a skill in witty 
exposition that is to be envied for its 
ciarity and its simplicity. 

“TI am no theorist,” said one of the 
leading officials of the C.I.O. recently, 
“I believe in private enterprise because 
it is an efficient way of running business. 
It can give fair profits and fair wages. 
I have no theories about nationalisation 
but I believe it should be applied only 
when monopolies take advantage of the 
community. . . . These are not theories; 
they are simply the cream of my experi- 
ence.” It is true that he is no theorist, but 
it is not true that he has no theories. Like 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme in Moliére’s 
play, who was unaware that he had 
always spoken prose, this trade union 
leader was knowledgeable about every- 
thing except himself and his own think- 
ing. He did not know that man cannot 
live by practice alone, any more than he 
can live by theories alone. As a conse- 
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quence this trade union leader will con- 
tinue to make ignorant decisions, and 
blindly will help to smash up the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Ignorani 
of theories, he will confuse prejudices 
with facts. He ought to read Man 
against Myth ; it will do him good even 
if he has no theories about the Good. 
Probably he does not know that it has 
already sold more than 60,000 copies in 
America, but the fact should appeal to 
him because it will show a fair profit 
for enterprise; and he can rest assured 
that there is no chance of Man against 
Myth being nationalised—not in America 
at least. 

The trouble with some people is that 
they imagine they can claim immunity 
from criticism by saying they have no 
theories, and they do not understand 
them. They suffer from the illusion that 
practice without theory can be far-sighted 
and penetrating; and in this they are no 
worse than some artists and writers who 
imagine they are ail the better for not 
thinking about the principles of writing 
and painting; the thing is just to do the 
job. Ignorance is lauded as a virtue and 
regarded as a practical advantage. They 
are so thoughtless that they cannot see 
that this is itse'f a theory, and a very 
difficult theory to maintain. If they can 
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do without theory then we can do with- 
out art. After all, hasn’t the great mass 
of the population been compelled to do 
without art for a long time ? At the very 
lowest, is an artist, a writer or a musician 
not interested in discovering why there is 
no market for his goods? If he is, and 
if he evolves a theory about that, he 
will quickly find it is closely linked up 
with principles of aesthetic appreciation 
and the principles of craftsmanship. He 
wi!l understand a great deal more. It will 
suddenly become clear to him why the 
Soviet Union is so concerned about what 
its writers, artists and musicians produce 
for aesthetic consumption. But of course 
that is dangerously like politics, and the 
non-theoretical artist may already have 
a theory that you can’t mix art and 
politics. If so, let him read Dunham on 
the subject. 

The trouble penetrates deeper than this. 
Even people who spend their lives making 
theories and examining their logical 
implications are blind to the theory of 
their own activity. A well - known 
theoretical physicist told me this week 
that he disliked his present post. He 
couldn’t do anything without treading on 
someone’s toes. There was too much 
politics in the job. He just wanted peace 
to work out his theories, but people 
would worry him about their use for atom 
bombs and what not. It was irrational on 
their part, not because their judgments 
did not fit or could not be fitted into 
any rational theory of ethics—but simply 
because he was not interested in their 
motivation. He didn’t want much. He 
only wanted freedom without restrictions. 
Of course he knew nothing about theories 
of freedom, and he was amazed to dis- 
cover that there were such theories. He 
had none. Like the American trade 
unionist, he was a plain, practical man, 
making theories. The social theories, 
which he strenuously denied having, were 
according'y those he had unconsciously 
imbibed with his mother’s milk. He was 
still a baby who had not yet learnt to 
walk in society, and so he was continually 
stumbling over other people’s feet. 

Look at philosophers again—and Dun- 
ham has some lovely things to say of 
them. There is a schooi that says that 
practically all problems of philosophy 
and even of sociology are verbal—merely 
a question of words. In that case they are 


solved by words alone. If this were indeed 
so, I think I could have won the last 
war single-tongued against Hitler. But 
wars unfortunately are not fought by 
words alone. I have seen this theory 
applied in practice to a fascist, and the 
philosopher of words finished up speech- 
less—on the ground. A fascist who is an 
expert in knuckledusters and incinerating 
chambers is immune from words. How 
then does this kind of philosopher deal 
with an opponent of this sort? Quite 
simply—he shows that the argument is 
about nothing, and so conveniently con- 
cludes that there is no problem. 

The size of the mesh of a net will 
determine for a fisherman the type of 
fish that will be caught. He cannot con- 
clude that smaller fish do not exist. 
Every technique is adapted to some situa- 
tion, and iil-adapted to others. This is 
true in science, art and philosophy. The 
important point is to be aware of the 
extent of its limitations. So it is with 
a philosophy that applies the technique 
of sentence analysis. The fascist is a 
man of short expletives. The net catches 
the long philosophical words and the 
fascist fish slips through. Take Professor 
Ayer for example. He holds that ethical 
statements are not meaningful, except in 
the sense that they tell you something 
about the psychological and emotional 
state of the person making the siatement. 
So if J say that the gas chambers at 
Maidenek were a vile crime against 
humanity, all that Ayer can draw from it 
is that I personally am annoyed about it. 
It does not apparently tell him 
anything more than most people might 
have guessed, nor anything more than 
most people, probably including Professor 
Ayer, actually feel. What it tells me 
about Ayer is that his mesh lets all 

eople, including the vast majority of 
mankind, who feel as I do, siip through 
his net. The result is simple. As far as 
Ayer is concerned J] find myself in the 
same company as the fascist who says 
that the gas chambers served the victims 
right because most of them were Jews, 
and the rest of the brood should be dealt 
with in the same way. He also is say- 
ing what he feels. Ayer’s method does 
not discriminate. I am certain Ayer is 
not a fascist, and has no sympathies with 
them, but his philosophical method in 
so far as it touches on ethics is 
reactionary. - It precludes the possibility 
of a rational approach to one of the most 
characteristic features of social man— 
his ethical judgments—and in this respect 
he is in very much the same position 
as the American trade unionist. He is 
a practical man who takes each case on 
its merits, and disposes of it by sceing it 
as a personal like or dislike. 

The fact that there are schools of philo- 


sophy which see problems only as essays 
in words, that there ‘have been mathe- 
maticians like Eddington, who have seen 
scientific problems only as essays in 
mathematical symbols, that there are 
composers and artists who see art oniy 
as essays in abstract form, is surely sig- 
nificant of something greater than any 
one of these fields. They are, after all, 
features of western capitalist society 
at this epoch of decline, and indeed are 
confined to that section of the world. The 
“ practical” man, whether his practice 
is trade unionism or philosophy, will 
remain unaware of any such linkage; he 
has no theories on such matters. He can 
always say they belong to a_ totally 
different domain. In fact, however, the 
way in which the linkage does show itself 
emerges in the writings of the thorough- 
going reactionaries, who find their 
justification in the approach of these 
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philosophies. ‘‘ There is no such thing 
as truth. There is no such thing as social 
justice,” writes De Voto in a eulogy of 
Chase who has dissolved so many of our 
vital struggles into verbiage. So there 
we have it. Truth and social justice are 
figments of the imagination, and the 
struggle is vain. Give it up, and rest con- 
tent with falsehood and injustice. You 
need not complain for they also are pure 
imagination. 

It is with problems of this nature that 
Dunham is concerned, and in handling 
them with sharpness and clarity he has 
done a great service to the progressive 
movement. 


*Man Against Myth by Barrows Dunham, 
published by Frederick Muller, Ltd. 250 pp. 
10s. 6d. 
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Pub Scene, by Frederick Stalker, from Siall Pictures at Small Prices, at the 


A.I.A. Gallery 
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NEW WIND IN OLD BOTTLES 
By Randall Swingier 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF JOHN 
GAWSWORTH. Sidgwick & Jackson, 
10s. 6d. 


IN THESE DAYS WHEN ALL PUBLISHERS 
report the impossibility of selling new 
volumes of poetry, the appearance of any 
poet’s Collected Works is something of a 
phenomenon which cannot be overlooked. 
It represents not only the achievement of an 
assured status with a public, but also the 
recognition on the part of the poet himself 
that a phase, at any rate, in his writing life 
is closed, and he is prepared to be assessed 
by this volume. 

John Gawsworth is something of a 
phenomenon in the literary world, by virtue 
of his numerous activities on behalf of 
older writers and the rescuing of little- 
regarded works from the threat of oblivion, 
as well as by the profusion of his own pub- 
lications. He has been granted recognition 
in the highest quarters for his poetry, 
although almost totally neglected by most 
of the literary reviews. 

One’s first glance at this book is a 
reminder that poetry can be a dangerous 
intoxicant. Like all good liquor, the 
alcoholic content, though essential, is not 
the only constituent. But poets who atfempt 
to exclude from poetry “all that is not 
poetry,” are in danger of becoming like 
dypsomaniacs, indifferent to every taste and 
quality other than the intoxicant element. 
And in the distillation of their own poems, 
for lack of body to work on, the fermenta- 
tion of imagination never sets in; only an 
effervescent saline is precipitated. It is true 
that a great deal of poetry lately has 
suffered from the opposite danger: reaction 
away from the thinness of the Georgian 
brew begot a beverage so packed with 
calories and vitamins that it provided every 
benefit except a stimulant. And if poetry 
contains no emotional stimulant, it is no 
more poetry than .... is wine. 

John Gawsworth from an early age has 
evidently been a poetry-intoxicated man. 
He seeks the pure stimulant, with insufficient 
discrimination in regard to the vintage in 
which it is to be found. Consistently, 
almost obstinately, lyrical, he throws off a 
handful of sparks in the hope that some, at 
least, will “catch.” The two hundred and 
five numbers in these Collected Poems are 
a selection from more than twenty books of 
poetry published in nearly as many years. 
Very few are longer than sonnet length, a 
great many much briefer. 
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Their primary appeal lies in the fact that 
this is the kind of thing which people have 
been brought up to recognise as ‘“ poetry.” 
In style and conception, Gawsworth derives 
directly from the latter part of the last 
century, from Dowson, Lionel Johnson and 
Arthur Symons. Up to his most recent 
work, he remains courageously unaffected 
by any influence later than these. 

As a result, one gets an odd but genuine 
impression eventually that these are not the 
poems of an Englishman at all: some of the 
best read like translations from the French, 
and indeed, rendered into that language, 
can reproduce an almost Verlainian note. 
Undoubtedly Gawsworth (of partly 
Fiench-Canadian descent) has always felt 
himself a foreigner in this country, and as 
soon as he finds himself abroad, as in the 
poems of the war period, he is most at 
home: ‘‘Goumier and Zouave, Colonials 
lke me.” In India or Italy his accent and 
individuality are more assured and more 
sincere. 

In the earlier poems, he uses the language 
like something artificial, carefully acquired. 
They are Literary, with a big L. There is 
an emotional shallowness, near frivolity, 
which sometimes leads him into an 
irritating absurdity: — 

“She is a flambeau, a young tree, 
A tent of waters, a swift sky: 
She wastes in flame, builds of brown 
earth, 
And she can swell and fleetly fly.” 
(My italics.) 
And perpetually the technical carelessness 
which spoils a good poem by a shocking 
line :— 
“Tt has returned! It has returned! 
London shall again be burned. 
That swan is singing over the city 
Who has no brother christened Pity.” 


Until the poems written towards the end 
of 1940, there is little sign here of anything 
more than a dexterous talent with word- 
play, and a wide literary facility: the 
pleasantest poems are those on literary 
subjects, such as The Dead Poet (No. 42), 
of Edward Thomas,’ and Twilight (No. 6), 
written for Wilfrid Gibson. 

But with Marlow Hill and the poem 
immediately preceding, an altogether 
different gravity and sincerity enters this 
poet’s work :— 


“Beyond the hills in the white distance 
The laughter of Winter rumbles, 

The laughter that all-humbles ; 

And the falling leaves cascade, 
Hastening as if afraid, 

As if they would form a path 

For his Juggernaut wrath.” 


And with the poems of Africa and Italy 
this note strengthens and develops in a 
simplicity of diction often very moving. 
Although the imagination is still haunted by 
literary and historical images (the temptation 
to poeticise over Cleopatra is irresistible in 
Africa) yet the poet has learned on the 
bloody Sangro River— 


“ For consider, is there a place 

Likely again in our lives 

To be so hallowed with blood 

Or our countrymen ? 

Who survives 

Must put his hand on his heart 

And by blood, and rock, and river, 

Vow his kinship with Man, 

His Sonship to Nature for ever.” 
The distance between this and _ the 
deplorable— 


“T stagger down Art’s street, 

And Life can’t harm me ”— 
both technically and in feeling, is the 
distance between adolescence at its most 
witless and assured maturity. There is, toa, 
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an elastic vitality in rhythm which was 
lacking in the over-consciovs metricism of 
the earlier poems :— 
“Who sails from Carthage hears old 
ghostly oars 
And Sicily’s again a pawn of ships 
In his delighted fancying. The shores 
Recede ; he listens to the sailors’ quips 
As if he were Hanno or Barbarosse. 
All the lithe combers are his cavalry 
Bearing him, as no steed a waste may 
cross, 


Easily, gaily over the insuperable sea.” 
This passage contains both the qualities and 
the besetting sins of all Gawsworth’s poetry. 
The uninhibited zest for new experience, the 
merging of factual with intellectual emotion, 
the strong simple rhythms on the one hand ; 
and on the other the redundant literary 
phrases, the use, for instance, in the last line 
of the word “insuperable,” making nonsense 
of the image, for the sea is after all being 
crossed. This is an example of that 
negligence which weakens so much of his 
poetry, really the sign of a deficiency in 
emotional power which is glossed over with 
the biggest-sounding word. In the poems 
of deepest feeling, there is no such weak- 
ness :— 

““We say nothing: but think only 

(Heart-constricted, a moment lonely): 

‘Who will be killed this time— 

And for what crime ?’” 
or 

“Lazarus, Lazarus, come forth,’ 

None cry to me within my shroud. 

How much were one live whisper worth 

To me ghost-haunted in the crowd!” 


This is a kind of poetry quite outside 
modern fashions, sects or cliques. It is the 
utterance of a very conscious poet, aware of 
his isolation in an alien world. It is new 
wine in old bottles, and if many of the 
bottles have been uncorked too soon, yet 
there are to be found many still which have 
matured in mind and imagination, and 
retain the subtle and authentic bouquet. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
By Pamela Hansford Johnson 


A MAN REPRIEVED, by Arthur Calder 
Marshall. Cape, 9s. 6d. 


ARTHUR CALDER MARSHALL IS A NOVELIST 
more than commonly equipped for the task 
of writing prose-fiction of enduring value. 
He is sufficiently adept in techniques of all 
kinds not to have to worry about them— 
though he still does, as we shall see. He 
has a grasp of the shape of his age, and of 
the pace of history. He is profoundly 
interested in human beings. His viewpoint 
is now fully matured. His writing has 
power, though it is generally harsh and 
without poetry. The poetic, tender and 
romantic quality that he does, in fact, 
possess, is displayed not in the prose itself, 
but in the sudden, fine incident, that brings 
up the temperature of the whole work. 

I remember Pie in the Sky as one of the 
most promising novels of the ’thirties. 
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Looking back at it, without reference to the 
book itself, I recall the subtle and beautiful 
treatment of the “difficult” child of the 
party leader; this section of the book has 
always remained in my imagination, sharp 
as on the day when I first read it. 

Where is all this leading me? To this 
opinion: that Mr. Calder Marshall’s new 
novel, A Man Reprieved, though highly 
distinctive, original and memorable, is 
still a work of promise rather than 
of performance. It is about a journalist 
who returns from the war of intervention 
against Russia thoroughly disgusted with the 
England of the 1920s. Cynicism, corrup- 
tion, a lying Press, send him into revolt 
against the boss of the newspaper for which 
he used to write leaders. His clinging, 
vicious wife, Elizabeth, who likes to be 
called by the ridiculous nickname “ Forget- 
menot,” makes him sick. All in all, it is a 
dismal outlook for Julius. 

But he breaks out. He leaves his wife 
for another woman, throws up his job, and 
at last goes to work for a progressive news- 
agency. He has solved his personal problem. 
All very good: but not quite credible. It 
is hard to say just why not. Perhaps the 
solution is too ready. Perhaps it is merely 
a solution that has worked out for one man, 
but seems to leave all the others where 
they were before. Anyway, the general air 
of the novel is affirmative and stimulating, 
and it modifies the flaw in conception. 

Mr. Calder Marshall tends to use a 
journalistic technique. He is, of course, an 
admirable journalist; and some of the 
scenes are sharpened to an almost discon- 
certing visual brilliance and force. It seems 
to me, however, that he still tends to think 
in the small scene, or the group of small, 
bright scenes linked or clustered together. 
They give his work vivacity, but somehow 
they check the flow. The form of the book 
is simply not fluent, as a novel on so direct 
and broad a theme ought to be. 

The characterisation, except for that of 
the hero, who is a little dim, is superb. 
Forgetmenot is a horror; we flinch every 
time she sidles in at the door. The scenes 
with a child are, again, beyond praise, 
absolutely exact in insight and imaginative 
sympathy. There is a lovely touch at the 
end of one chapter, where Julius gives some 
fading flowers to the woman he loves, and 
she will not throw them away because they 
have symbolised the first time he has 
spoken an endearment. There is a brilliant, 
dashing scene at the “October Club,” in 
which Mr. Calder Marshall gives a filmic 
impression of all the cross-currents, literary 
and political, of the early ’twenties. Some 
of the references here are, however, purest 
old brandy ; and I doubt very much whether 
they will mean much now to people later 
than “Class of 1912,” or whether they will 
mean anything at all in fifty years’ time. 

Mr. Calder Marshall does, indeed, some- 
times tend to blur the historical sweep of 
his background by a cluttering of ephemeral 
incident. His vitality is so great, his 
imagination so lively, his memory so sharp, 
that it is very hard for him to leave things 
out. He seems unsure whether he is 


writing for the miomént, or is writing to 
endure: and I feel that his should be the 
latter aim. He is a serious writer, and a 
powerful one. He has knowledge and 
experience. And he has something very 
important to say, which in essence is this: 

‘|. Iam happy when I do not think, 
because I love my job and I love my girl. 
But when I see the suffering of the people 
round me, when IJ read the headlines of a 
newspaper, when I reflect we’ve fought the 
long war for nothing and so will fight 
another perhaps for nothing also and 
another and another, each more violent and 
brutalising than the last, then ... I am not 
happy. I know your answer is, ‘Don’t 
think, then. But I like to think. So can 
you tell me if men with their ingenious 
intelligence will ever devise a wise man’s 
paradise in which I can eat, think and still 
be merry ?” 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness: 
it is hard to think of the last as a Right. 
But the ideal must always be a world in 
which it is possible to think and still be 
happy, and Mr. Calder Marshall has 
expressed that ideal as nobody before him. 


DELEGATE’S DILEMMA 
By Peter Blackman 


CONFESSIONS OF A CONGRESS 
DELEGATE, by Feliks Topolski, with 
drawings by the author. London Gallery 
Editions, 4s. 


FELIKS TOPOLSKI, SOME TELL ME, IS AN 
artist of distinction. I am not here con- 
cerned with the artist, and make no attempt 
to judge the quality of his drawings. These 
I recommend to those who can better assess 
and place them. As a layman, I can only 
say that his style does not appeal to me. 
As to the drawings here presented, it would 
seem to my unpractised eye that a certain 
meanness creeps into the portraiture of those 
with whom the artist is not quite in accord. 

My interest, however, is mainly in the 
written matter which introduces these 
sketches to the public. The author perhaps 
means well. The question remains: whose 
well-being does he seek ? 

Mr. Topolski from the outset disclaims 
any political affiliation. Now I believe that 
a man who says he has no politics is an 
ass, or one for whom the rightness of the 
society in which he lives is so axiomatic that 
to question it would be like questioning his 
own existence. It would appear that even 
our artist, however, discovered at Wroclaw 
that a man and his work cannot escape the 
implications of his time. Indeed, he 
intimates that sitting on the fence not only 
admitted the iron to his soul, but that the 
iron rusted and spread its shame to other 
quarters of his being. 

Feliks, most unhappily named for con- 
gresses, professes a deep wretchedness at 
Wroclaw. Everything was so false. 

Watching closely, one sees the picture 
take shape: a gesture here, a sly smile there, 
now a desperate wringing of the hands, now 
the sudden reaching for a sword to strike 


down non-existent enemies. At ‘length the 
unpleasant truth emerges — Topolski 
postures. It becomes clear that for a man 
so obsessed with his own tepid emotions 
nothing outside himself can be true, nothing 
will sound true. 

There was a great deal more in Wroclaw 
than Mr. Topolski and his feelings. Had 
he not been so sure that everyone was out 
of step except our John, he might have 
heard much to his profit, whatever his dis- 
agreements with it, whatever shock it gave 
to his preconceptions. 

He would not, for instance, have repeated 
the childish libel that'the African and other 
delegates from countries subject to Western 
European nations were the puppets of some 
mysterious tyrant, “ condemned to wear (his) 
strait-jacket and to proceed irrevocably 
along the road of his errors.” As one of 
those delegates, I can assure Mr. Topolski 
and his kind that the only strait-jacket 
from which we have ever felt it necessary 
to free ourselves is the Strait-jacket of 
Western imperialism. That Africans and 
others should think kindly of Russia seems 
to amaze some people. Why should they 
not ? 

Russia does not abuse us, does not heap 
insults on us, bar to us every avenue of 
human activity which does not subserve 
some purpose of her own, relegate us in 
society below the level of a favourite 
domestic pet. 

Mr. Topolski is one of those who accept, 
for cultural and other reasons, the fashion- 
able division of Europe into East and West. 
From his choice of a domicile he has 
thrown in his lot with the West. If he 
regards this part of the world as having a 
mission to spread a superior culture to less 
privileged areas, then he should lend his 
efforts to securing that this culture takes 
some other shape than that which now leads 
the inhabitants of these less privileged areas 
to reject it with execration. 

But perhaps that is to ask him to 
exercise his mind on politics in a direction 
that is beyond both his taste and his powers. 
It is because we insist on the oneness of 
the human’ species that we blacks side with 
the Soviet Union. That note was stressed at 
Wroclaw. There are men, Oxford dons 
among them, who profess to see the fires 
of Smithfield in the red glory of the Soviet 
star. We must leave them to their mock- 
heroics. 

The author of these confessions says he 
was advised against issuing them. It is a 
pity that he ignored the advice. We should 
have been spared the spectacle of a man 
aiming at the wryly humorous and 
achieving without effort a mere teasing 
vulgarity. 


THE ARTIST-REPORTER 
By Paul Hogarth 


IN RECENT YEARS NO DEVELOPMENT IN 
contemporary graphic art has been quite so 
interesting as the revival of artist-reporting. 
The generation of artists that matured in the 
immediate post-war years through their war- 


time experiences conditioned themselves to 
work under the most trying and often 
appalling circumstances. Their restlessness 
has taken them to Eastern as well as 
Western Europe, and from those visits they 
returned with drawings that are especially 
valuable records of contemporary history. 


by Feliks from 


Topolski, 
Confessions of a Delegate 


Picasso, 


Although Topolski is not of this group, his 
association with them by virtue of mutual 
interest makes him so. He has recently 
exhibited, at the London Gallery, the 


originals of the drawings published in 
Confessions of a Delegate. 
The Wroclaw Congress, with its rare 


gathering of world-famous intellectuals, was 
a sort of paradise for artists. Each day 
swarms of them perched precariously on 
scaffolding and window-sills to record the 
gestures and faces of the great ones. 
Topolski, as a delegate, had the advantage of 
working in more comfortable positions, and 
over the period of a few days created a 
film-like record that is at once alive and 
revealing. Often he stumbles, but usually 
his nervous scribble has caught a posture or 
an expression like a candid camera shot, so 
that a profile of Picasso or a thumbnail of 
Fadayer offers a glimpse into character 
hardly less revealing than words and cer- 
tainly more than a camera. The character 
studies of Boyd-Orr, Taylor, Levy, Vercors, 
the Dean of Canterbury and Richard 
Hughes are extremely well caught, whilst 
others are not quite as successful. 

The drawings are, in spite of Topolski’s 
political volatility, good artist-reporting. 


A PAINTER’S PAINTER 
By Ray Watkinson 


JANKEL ADLER. Introduction by S. W. 
Hayter. Nicholson & Watson, 21s. 


THIS VOLUME REPRODUCES THIRTY-EIGHT 
paintings by Jankel Adler, thirteen of them 
in colour. The latter are good, particularly 
in their rendering of paint texture, which is 


of more than ordinary importance in this 
painter’s work. The monochrome repro- 
ductions on the other hand are dull and 
lacking in contrast: the characteristically 
well-defined outlines and silhouettes are 
softened, and the larger areas of dark tone 
break down, though the bold and simple 
forms of works like the “Jew and the 
Horse” are not easily destroyed. The 
typography is dated—not in itself a vice— 
and unsympathetic, which is a pity. 

The introduction is sufficiently critical, 
sufficiently informative, sufficiently appre- 
ciative, and sufficiently brief to be helpful 
without bedevilling the painter’s work with 
an excess of interpretation. It has now 
become almost impossible to look simply 
at a painting by Picasso, since his name is 
flung into every arena of controversy, and 
his work is as much obscured as clarified 
by words. Adler has not suffered in this 
way, but not because his work does not 
deserve attention. A painter who has 
assimilated not merely the techniques but 
the content of German Expressionism and 
French Post-Impressionism, and emerges 
with his personal and national character 
unimpaired, is to be respected. He has the 
first-rate artist’s power to evoke an 
immediate response independent of the 
cerebral pleasures to be derived from un- 
ravelling all the intricacies of his “‘ meaning.” 
To such painters—Picasso, Rouault, Helion, 
Ben Shahn—technique, idiom, are servants, 
not masters, for they have something to 
say: and Adler is one of these. This is a 
welcome record of his work, and it is a 
pity that, for whatever reason, there should 
be a gap of a decade in it. A painter like 
this did not spend the ’thirties in idleness. 


CINEMA 


FILM NOTES 


By Michael Clarke 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS IN FILMS OF WHICH I 
wrote last month grows more acute, as 
further “redundancy” is discovered, and 


‘the questionable Independent Frame tech- 


nique is made the battleground for an 
outright attack upon the living standards of 
the cameramen, electricians, carpenters and 
others who do all the physical and much of 
the creative work of film making. The total 
economic realignment which this crisis is 
certain to produce may perhaps prove fruit- 
ful, if it alters the story policy of the big 
studios, their dependence on the successful 
novel or play, and their reluctance to 
embark upon themes treated and devised 
expressly for the film medium. This is 
about the most that can be said in favour 
of the crisis, 


wy 


Serious followers of cinema have been 
apt, in the past, to turt. to documentary 
when their appetites have been sickened with 
the product of the studio floors. Yet 
generally the documentary film of the last 
three years has been as unsatisfactory in its 
own way as have British features. Why is 
this ? 

There is no clear-cut answer, since the 
exact meaning and scope of ‘“ documentary ” 
has never been clearly defined. Indeed, the 
term is now meaningless save in the broadest 
sense. But the people and units working 
in this field have in the past been noted 
for their relatively clear theory, their know- 
ledge of the special] applications of cinema. 
The trouble is that the knowledge has never 
been brought up to date. 

In the ’thirties, it was a useful and pro- 
gressive act to state baldly and simply, even 
to limited audiences, the problems of unem- 
ployment, nutrition, housing and health ; 
and even up to 1939 it was still almost 
revolutionary to find your story, with moral 
behind it or no, in the real acts and lives 
of real people, photographed in their natural 
surroundings. But nowadays this technical 
revolution has been assimilated into current 
practice ; while public, political and social 
issues do not appear so simple. Before the 
war, it was widely accepted that there were 
only two sides to be on; now film-makers, like 
everyone else, have all too many standpoints, 
and the once united body of documentary 
workers is now dissipated, because its 
political foundation has cracked wide open. 

The single-minded group of enthusiasts 
has now been immensely enlarged, as the 
original single purpose of documentary has 


proliferated and spread into education, 
public information, science, poetry and 
screen journalism. But theory has not 


become specialised in the same way, and the 
ideas circulated by Rotha, Wright, and 
Grierson fifteen years ago still have wide 
currency, though they have at least to be 
refined and modernised, if not completely 
changed. It is, for example, no longer 
enough to present important public issues 
in terms of black and white, the contrast 
between what is and what ought to be. 
This type of screen propaganda—Housing 
Problems, Today We Live, etc.—played an 
important part when it was necessary to 
present problems in dramatic outline to 
millions who did not know they existed. 
Nowadays, all of us have little relief from 
innumerable problems, and it is the way 
that they are solved, or can be, that matters. 

The actor Bernard Miles saw this point 
clearly enough as long ago as 1941, when 
he wrote that human action, in most docu- 
mentaries, is presented in a fragmentary 
way. ‘Documentary has never faced up to 
a sustained characterisation and develop- 
ment on the human side of its material... . 
It shows the problems with clarity, but it 
makes little attempt to grapple with the 
most important thing of all, the act of 
solution!” 

Here lies the point, and 
of weakness. Indictments, 
pamphlets, propaganda—of all 
film is graphically capable. 
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shortage, for example, has little meaning 
except in terms of those who hunger, and 
it is the individual human issues beneath the 
crises that the documentary film so self- 
consciously avoids, preferring to pile 
together the “ moving shots” in a montage 
which, whatever its mood, is only com- 
parable with an artillery barrage. The task 
of presenting individual characters, repre- 
sentative of the mass from which they come, 
but with their own integrity, has hardly yet 
been attempted, nor the solution of con- 
flicts by characters who develop under the 
impact of circumstance. 


The economics of documentary have 
something to do with this. The sponsored 
film, paid for by industry or the state, is the 
rule. The former requires more and more 
scientific and training films, and _ the 
“ prestige” films are no longer common. It 
is the state which is documentary’s steadiest 
and biggest patron, and which presents it 
with a wealth of subjects. Many fields. 
health, education, delinquency—give room 
for experiment and variety in treatment. 
But in the more general themes, those 
Government films that are often widely dis- 
tributed fail to tackle their subjects 
squarely ; and it is precisely in developing 
its approach to wide themes that docu- 
mentary has failed to develop. The 
hesitant, stilted attitude to national problems 
which is characteristic of Government work 
in other media—Progress Report on the 
radio, and Report to the Nation in the 
Press—is encouraged in film also. 


There are difficulties here, of course. The 
“act of solution” of current economic 
problems is not always in fact what the 
Government suggests it should be ; economic 
policies meet with a mixed reception, yet 
Government films must appeal to a nation- 
wide audience, offending neither side in the 
unacknowledged class conflict. Honesty is 
put at a discount when truth must be made 
acceptable to all, and it is hard for film- 
makers to develop their art when, at a time 
of conflict, they are expected to please every- 
body. All too often, the wide subject has 
to be treated with half-truths and occasional 
innuendoes—hardly the way to keep the 
edge of the technique sharp and clean. 


So finance is in part the cause of the 
documentary, as of the feature crisis. 
Complementary to it is the failure on the 
part of the documentary movement at large 
to evolve a theory that fits the pressures 
and audiences of today, just as in features 
the failure to develop an aesthetic has in 
part allowed crisis to occur. The growth of 
film art is impeded by both the Treasury 
and Threadneedle Street ; the task, as much 
political as artistic, is to create an economic 
system for film-making which makes cinema 
only indirectly dependent on either. 


Next month I hope to deal in detail with 
some recent films. Meanwhile, note for 
your list Eureka Stockade, Ealing’s adven- 
ture into Australian history, and Huston’s 
Treasure of Sierra Madre. And if you like 
poetry on the screen, press your cinema 
manager or film society to obtain Rougiers 
Farrebique, the most sensitive film in years. 


THEATRE 


THINGS ARE LOOKING UP 
By Eric Hackett 


IF THE EXPERIENCE OF THE LAST FEW WEEKS 
is a fair guide the theatre in London seems 
to be recovering from the doldrums of the 
past three years. It is unnecessary to praise 
the Olivier company which has taken 
London (again) by storm, and which has 
been so extensively and so warmly 
reviewed. And this is not the place to do 
more than sigh with relief that the inevitable 
change of organisation has been made at 
the Old Vic. The new officers can hardly 
do worse than the old, and from Hugh 
Hunt’s scrupulous work at Bristol we can 
expect, with all confidence, craftsmanship 
and high standards of efficiency and, at the 
same time, hope for very much more than 
that. 


Theatre notices in a monthly are always 
a bit of a problem. Often interesting shows 
at small, club, or outlying theatres are on 
and off before we can go to press: West 
End hits may have become household 
words: and then there is the difficulty of 
doing justice to the performers while 
observing the need to make a monthly 
column more than the sum total of its 
individual notices. In future issues we hope 
to solve some of these problems with more 
success than we can claim for this one, 
which is simply a comment on two interest- 
ing plays, very well done at their different 
levels of opportunity, and a note on a 
slighter piece. 


Widowers Houses, Shaw’s first play, is 
still a lively affair indeed, and gets a good 
run for its money at The Arts, with a 
competent cast who have learnt much from 
that master of Shavian declamation, Esme 
Percy. Sartorius and Lickcheese are well 
served by Stanley van Beers and Harold 
Scott, while Stella Richman gives us a most 
shockingly spiteful Blanche, a nasty whiff 
of realism among the caricatures, from 
among whom the baldpate of John 
Ruddock’s Cokane emerges to remind us of 
some fatuous social wheel-oiler whom we 
must have seen somewhere, though prob- 
ably it was only in a number of other plays. 
David Markham as Trench creates moments 
of sympathy in an unrewarding part. 


Of course, Shaw spoils Trench’s chances 
of satisfactory dramatic development by 
kidding us, first that Trench is an ass, then 
by giving him the dawning of genuine under- 
standing, only to make him an ass (or worse) 
in the end, by pairing him off with the 
awful Blanche. This awful girl suggests 
that Shaw might have written about real 
people instead of brilliant puppets. There 
is the flash of a human personal relation- 
ship between father and daughter, but if 


this were allowed to develop we might 
forget Mr. Shaw. 


Trench’s development Shaw checks for a 
different reason. The young aristocrat has 
seen through the slum-landlord racket and is 
ashamed of his own dependence on it: 
and he has seen through Blanche. Yet he 
has to acquiesce because of Shaw’s refusal 
to put both feet down on the right side of 
the fence—the refusal of the Fabian to take 
action which is revolutionary. Shaw con- 
demns, and then palliates. His excuse that 
it’s all part of a system which is inevitable 
and must dree its own weird, has some truth, 
for no man is an island. But to use this 
as an excuse for putting up with it indicates 
guilt feelings ; and, in any case, even if one 
accepts its as a valid excuse, it distorts the 
shape of the play. Still, with all these faults, 
the evening’s seriousness of purpose so 
lightly and wittily dressed, and the para- 
doxical clash of ideas (one can hardly say 
conflict of character) make it a play to be 
seen. 

Even more exciting is The Heiress at the 
Haymarket. Suggested by Henry James’s 
novel Washington Square, it is fortunately 
not like the work of that great artist who, 
supreme as a novelist, failed despite long 
effort as a dramatist. The authors, Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz, are to be congratulated 
on the way they develop the plot while 
preserving subtleties of character. An 
heiress, Catherine Sloper (Peggy Ashcroft) is 
pursued by a penniless suitor, James 
Townsend (James Donald), and jilted when 
her father’s disapproval seems likely to cut 
down her expectations by two-thirds. This 
is a simple, indeed trite plot, but leads us 
(as Hamlet does, for instance) to speculate 
about the characters. 


It is a story about our life, about money 
and possessions, and about the loneliness 
people suffer when human relationships are 
sacrificed to the desire for the extension of 
personality through ownership. The theme 
is foreshadowed and the tragic nature of the 
inheritance hinted at, in the father’s resent- 
ment at the death of his own most cherished 
possession—his wife: and at the failure of 
his daughter to make good that loss, of 
which she was the cause. The twist of the 
knife is that the gaucheness and unlove- 
liness which so pains him are actually the 
results of his resentment. Catherine, there- 
fore, wakes to find herself unloved by her 
lover, and unloved by father. She is in 
their eyes a chattel, and a useless one. 
Money ends in loneliness: and _ the 
realisation of this makes a painful though 
emotionally moving sight. There are flaws 
in the play: it begins like an artificial 
comedy, which it isn’t, and ends with a 
stagey exit: but it is a compelling play, in 
which the characters develop and change 
with the situation, and which exacts mental 
activity from the audience. 


Ralph Richardson lavishes his skill on 
Dr. Sloper, and once more shows us what 
a fine actor he is. | Unfortunately he is 
never quite in a key suitable to the play. 
His deftness and lightness of touch are too 
obvious. Nor is he in the same key as 


Peggy Ashcroft, whose performance is 
deeply and painfully impressive, and 
compellingly correct. One watched Richard- 
son’s skill, but one thought not of Ashcroft 
but of Catherine. James Donald gives an 
honest performance as the fortune hunter, 
and there are creditable characterisations by 
the others, notably Gillian Lind and Ann 
Wilton. 

The décor (Motley) is impressive, and 
John Gielgud’s direction is polished, though 
it suffers from the same fault as Richardson. 
The production appears to fall into two 
halves in two jangling keys. This is most 
noticeable where the key of the first half 
clashes with the key of the second half in 
the scene of the elopement that does not 
come off, where Catherine realises she is 
jilted. This was magnificently played, but 
the comedy start echoed through the scene 
and the audience was laughing as the bitter 
revelation was imminent. A more sombre 
father in the earlier three scenes might have 
spared us this. I found myself ferociously 
resenting the audience: but all the people 
who laughed couldn’t be entirely wrong. 
There was something in the production that 


made for unnecessary and unwelcome 
laughs. Nevertheless, you must see this 
play. It is very much better than anything 


we have come to expect in the West End, 
and Peggy Ashcroft’s is a great performance 
by any standards. 


ART 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 
By Richard Carline 


AFTER SEEING EDWARD BAWDEN’S RECENT 
work at his first post-war show at the 
Leicester Galleries, one is surprised to read 
in the biographical note that he paints 
mainly out of doors. It is a_ rapidly 
diminishing school that seeks to combine 
the modern sense of formalism in design 
with painting direct from nature. Bawden 
does not, of course, merely reproduce what 
he sees, nor are his compositions pure 
subjective inventions. His method of work, 
however, may account for the feeling of 
genuine originality one gets from most of 
the thirty-eight water-colours on _ view, 
despite a certain sameness of technique 
which runs through all his work. 

This exhibition is something very English, 
quite unlike anything one might see abroad. 
The sombre, grey colours, the even tones 
and the predilection for design take one 
back through the English water-colour tradi- 
tion of the past. One thinks of the Sandbys, 
Francis Towne, Girtin and, in our own day, 
the Nashes and Eric Ravilious. 

Edward Bawden may not ever achieve a 
place of supreme importance in the history 
of art. The outlook and underlying purpose 


in his work may be insufficiently profound 
for that. But for all its limitations, its 
slightness, its somewhat easy, and almost 
superficial, charm, there is a perfection in 
his work which is very satisfying and has 
justly earned him a recognised place in 
British art of today. 


Something of the skill of the showman 
must surely be required for effectively com- 
bining in one gallery several rival one-man 
shows. Thus next door, in the Leicester 
Galleries, we have something that provides 
a contrast in every way. Here are the 
Sur-realist oils of Merlyn Evans, a painter 
who has been working for several years in 
South Africa. One finds oneself imagining 
how this artist might have painted had he 
lived twenty-five, fifty or even a hundred 
years ago. One sees here and there the 
same conventional drawing of the figure 
that has always run through academic art. 
But now, instead of classic nudes, the idiom 
is sur-realism. However, there is nothing 
particularly original any longer in being a 
sur-realist. Neither is there anything very 
original in Merlyn Evans’ oils. But there 
seems to be something confident, outspoken 
and daring in his conceptions, in what he 
has to say, which deserves serious con- 
sideration and might have been better 
conveyed in some simpler, less tortuous 
form. 


John Minton, who has a large comprehen- 
sive show of his work at the Lefevre 
Gallery, is still in a rather exploratory and 
formative stage. Those who are chiefly 
familiar with his romantic pen-and-ink 
drawings after Samuel Palmer will be sur- 
prised at the strength and power in his oils, 
particularly in their sense of richness and 
harmony of colour. One oil in particular, 
if only by its scale and creative effort, is a 
very considerable achievement. 


Most of his work appears to have been 
done in 1948. One feels that he is being 
rushed along without sufficient time to 
develop his aesthetic outlook. There may 
be much more beneath these brown nudes 
seated beside trays of purple fish and in 
front of sad, almost tragic, fishing harbours, 
than merely compositions which are often 
both beautiful and original. 


There is quite a variety of shows on at 
the London Gallery. One should not miss 
Andre Masson’s satirical line drawings of 
Franco, the priests, and the Moors, done 
during the Spanish War, nor Felix Topolski’s 
equally witty drawings from the Wroclaw 
Congress. There is also Phyllis Bray’s show 
of her romantic oil landscapes. 


At the Mayor Gallery, sixteen paintings 
(1921-1946), by Mathew Smith, are exhibited, 
a small show of fine, emphatic work. 


Art students do not usually get much 
attention from the public, but there is 
always something original about Henryk 
Gotlib’s annual show of his students’ work 
at the Hampstead Artists’ Council. His 
present show, at Studio House, Rosslyn Hill, 
reveals a number of artists of promise, 
although somewhat dominated by Gotlib’s 
own sense of colour and style. 
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A PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


By R. O. Mann 


““WOMEN IN THE RUMANIAN  PEOPLE’S 
Republic ’* may have been an exhibition of 
special interest to women, but it certainly 
deserved the attention of their menfolk as 
well, of anybody and everybody interested 
in human happiness, indeed, or in the 
lovely products of human skill. 

The exhibition brought together, in a 
sense, what is new and what is traditional 
in Rumania. On the walls a ‘series of 
decorative panels and photographs told 
something of the story of the women of the 
country ; how in the past theirs was a hard, 
hard lot, when a home was no more than a 
prison, and life, except for the rich, one 
long drudgery; how, against this back- 
ground, came the growing struggle for 
emancipation, and then, since August, 1944, 
when the back of Fascism was broken in 
Rumania, the great progress that has cul- 
minated in the benefits guaranteed by the 
1948 Constitution-—miracles, seemingly, in 
a once so backward country, but not 
miracles when it is understood how the 
women of Rumania have contributed, by 
their own efforts, to the making of the new 
conditions. Articles from the Constitution 
were illustrated pictorially, to show what 
those new conditions mean. Women, old 
and young, go to school to learn to read. 
Women vote, and women enjoy possession 
of their own property, for the first time. 


THE PEOPLE’S DEGBSE 
Mile End Road, 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY, xh 4th—9th 
Monday to Friday Evenings at 7.30 
Saturday: Matinee 2.30, Evening 8.0. 


A New_ Production of 
Rutland Boughton’s Opera 


The 
Immortal 
Hour 


with the 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


and Chorus from the 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 


Eochaidh 

ARNOLD MATTERS 

(by permission of the 

Sadler’s Wells Opera 
Company) 


Etain 
GLENDA RAYMOND 


Dalua 
SCOTT JOYNT 


Midir 
HARRY DAWSON 


Maive Manus & The Old 
ar 
DOROTHY D’ORSAY APPLETON MOORE 


Assistant Conductor: FREDERIC JACKSON 
Conductor : 


Rutland Boughton 


Booking open now: 9/-, 8/-, 6/-, 4/6, 2/6 

from People’s Palace (ADVance 4244) and 

Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street, W.1 
(MAYfair 7600). 


Palace is 20 mins. from 
(Central Line: Mile End 
Car parking facilities available. 


The People’s 
Oxford Circus 
Station). 
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Women emerge as capable State officials, 
and as mechanics. Above all, women are 
freed, at last, from life without promise, 
and from the woes of bearing and bringing 
up children in poverty and squalor. Such 
advances mean changes in family life, too, 
and therefore for the men of Rumania. 
Somewhere there was a scene of peasants 
dancing, and the men and women, though 
they followed an old air, moved with a 
carefree and fresh vigour. 

In the centre of the exhibition, vivid and 
tangible, were examples of peasant crafts. 
There were embroideries on homespun 
linen, and on blouses and_ sheepskin 
jackets. There were carved wooden 
spoons, and pottery bright with fanciful 
plants and creatures. And there were 
carpets rich in interwoven geometrical and 
semi-natural forms. Objects at which to 
wonder, they caught and held the eye by 
their quality alone, for they were mostly 
all too casually displayed. 

One looks forward eagerly — almost 
greedily — to further exhibitions from 
Rumania, and on other aspects of life in 
the People’s Republic. But one hopes, too, 
that such exhibitions will be more soundly 
designed and planned, and that they will be 
seen in other cities of this country besides 
London; that is most important. 


* Presented by the Rumanian Legation, at 
the Academy Hall, London, February 9— 
March 2, 1949, 


| An Evening of Dances, Poems, 


Music & Drama _ illustrating 


Greek Culture, Past & Present 


and in commemoration of 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 
Voice of Greece 


JOSEPH McLEOD ina scene from Professor 


George Thomson’s version of the 
“Prometheus Bound” of Aeschylus. 
GREEK DANCES AND MUSIC. 


CRY OF GREECE. A declamation by Jack 
Lindsay performed by UNITY THEATRE 
Mobile Group. 

POEMS by Alcaeus, Shelley, Byron and 
Tristan Tzara, spoken by Ann Lindsay. 
EASTER LETTER by Christos Carambelos. 
RESISTANCE POEMS spoken by Helen 
Rozepka, etc., etc. 


Proceeds to Medical Aid Fund for Greek 
Democrats. 


Friday, March 18th, at 7.30 p.m. 


CONWAY HALL 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


Tickets at 3/-, 2’-, I’-, from 
89 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
The League for Democracy in Greece 


Smith (Continued from Page 69) 


The climax came two weeks ago. It 
had been months since Smith and J had 
done any new work, and I was thinking 
about this one day as we sat in the sun 
watching the birds. I could feel his long 
claws prick my knees every time a 
sparrow swooped near for the crumbs 
from our tea. Don’t, I said. Sorry, said 
Smith. Then I asked him about the 
work. 

He didn’t answer me. Instead he asked 
me another question. Would you have 
any objection to my marrying Frummitt ? 
he said. 

God God, I exclaimed, no of course 
not. I was silent for a moment, thinking 
over all the changes we had noticed in 
Smith recently, and wondering to 
myself. Smith went on easily. She pro- 
posed to me this morning, he said. I 
really think it’s not much to ask after all 
these years of devotion. And now, he 
added, with his usual gentle dignity, if it 
is all right with you I think Ill go in and 
tell her. 

He got down from my lap and moved 
up the walk to the house with long, silent 
steps like a mountain lion. His broad 
shoulders and slight back glinted in the 
sun, a brilliant red gold. On an impulse 
I alrnost called out to him; he seemed to 
be leaving us so irrevocably. M. had 


looked up from the frame where his 
young cucumbers were sleeping hotly. He 
watched Smith go up the walk and then 
turned to me and smiled. I smiled back 
at him, bewildered. 


Our Time 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


6 numbers 6/6; 12 numbers 13/- 
post free 
To OUR TIME 
8 Garrick Street, 
London, W.C.2 


being. Ae. months’ subscription 


Pike RM pee ocat copies monthly. 
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— thanks to 
; Mrs Jones... 


Mm and POTTER’S 
\) CATARRH 
7 BOPARS TAS EES: 
She sees that when 
‘colds are about’ he 
is never without the 
handy tin. 
Wonderful for ward- 
ing off cold- 
infection, influenza. 
Excellent for head 
» colds, bronchitis, 
catarth, hay fever, 
etc. In short supply but well 
worth seeking. 1/44 a tin. 


and 
POTTERS 


CATARRH PASTILLES 


CP46P. 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, E.1! 


READY 24th MARCH 


REALIST 
MUSIC 


25 SOVIET COMPOSERS 
By RENA MOISENKO 


FOREWORD BY 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


WITH 96 MUSICAL EXTRACTS 
AND 12 ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


DEMY 8vo. CLOTH 15s. 


MERIDIAN BOOKS 
8 GARRICK ST. W.C.2 


She shall 


have “divt”’ 
wherever she goes ... 


pee is what National Membership— 
the new scheme which came into force 
on January 3Ist--means to the Co-operative 
member. Every member of a Co-operative 
Society is now alg) a member, for all prac- 
tical trading purposes, of every other Co-op- 
erative Society in Great Britain. If you are 
a member of London, for example, and spend 
your holidays in Perth, you would draw 
dividend on any purchase you may make at 
Perth Society. The amount due to you would 
be remitted to your own Society and credited 
to you. So it’s dividend on everything you buy 
wherever you buy it. 


Secondly, when you move from one area to 
another you have only to inform your Society 
and your share and/or loan capital will be 
transferred to the new Society. 


An announcement of 
WHOLESALE SOCIETY Ltd 


GN 1884 H (R) 


CO-OPERATIVE 
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| The Perfect 16mm. Ciné Projector for the 


Schoolroom, Institute and the Home 


The panson Lightweight Sound-Film Projector 


Applications of the 16mm. film are already legion, but the 
simplified construction and low weight of the Danson pro- 
jector bring the 16mm. field within the scope of a far larger 
number of users than previously thought possible. 

The simplified layout allows a considerable reduction in 
size and weight, so that a degree of portability is achieved 
which enables sound films to be shown in situations previously 
denied to the 16mm. user. 

The Danson projector lends itself to the showing of films 
in the schoolroom and the social institute, for industrial train- 
ing and publicity campaigns, and, of course, the private 
home. 

With the Danson projector the reproduction of a sound 


@ COMPLETELY PORTABLE — WEIGHS ONLY 45lb. 

- .IN TWO CASES. 

@ ROBUST CONSTRUCTION TO PRECISION 
STANDARDS. 

@ SHOWS SOUND OR SILENT, COLOURED OR 
BLACK AND WHITE FILMS. 


type 23 


film is no more difficult to accomplish than operating a 
gramophone, and certainly within the compass of a ten-year- 
old child of no more than average mental acuity—and with 
complete safety to child, film and projector. 

The users of visual aids in education need no introduction 
to the signal service the 16mm. film is rendering in the class- 
room, while more and more applications occur daily. In the 
home, however, the demand is mainly centred on entertain- 
ment, and the varied talents of a Gable or Todd, an Olivier: 
or Formby, are available in your own home—and with no 
more trouble than that required to tune-in your favourite 
programme on a radio receiver, or play a gramophone record. 

Write for full technical details and brochures. 


@ EASY TO OPERATE — SIMPLEST - EVER 
MECHANISM. 


@® BRILLIANT, CLEAR PICTURE — HIGH-QUALITY 
SOUND. 


@ SIMPLIFIED MAINTENANCE. 


Write for details and list prices to: 
DANSON DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
Rectory Works, North Cray Road, Sidcup, Kent 


